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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rev. Weston A. Cate, vice-president, 
and R. F. Needham, secretary, of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, conferred 
at Universalist Headquarters March 17 on 
the details of a financial campaign. The 
association has reached another of those 
crossroads in its history when substantial 
financing is required to put the institution 
on a sound basis. The modernization of 
the property in the past three years has 


been carried on without resort to special” 


appeal among the friends of Ferry Beach. 
Naturally, the financing of this program 
out of the usual sources of revenue has 
been difficult. Payment of $2,000 back 
taxes last year gave rise to complications. 

Mr. Cate and his son, Weston Jr., will 
sail for Europe about June 19 for a roving 
trip, in part by bicycle, that will take them 
through the larger countries of the Con- 
tinent and England. 

A beautiful new stereopticon slide show- 
ing the bridge in back of the grove chapel 
has been made from a negative snapped by 
Mary L. Fessenden of Malden, Mass. It 
is difficult to get a good picture among the 
pines with an ordinary camera, but Miss 
Fessenden caught the scene one morning 
last September as the shafts of sunlight 
struck the bridge. 

Following a talk on Ferry Beach to 
members of the Women’s Alliance of Dr. 
Gustave Leining’s church at Braintree, 
Mass., Secretary Needham called on for- 
mer President Eben Prescott. Mr. Pres- 
cott has not been well since Thanksgiving 
time, but was in his usual genial spirits. 
He was interested in the snapshots taken 
at Ferry Beach Feb. 28, particularly one 
showing the destruction of the shore road 
close to his cottage. If the process of ero- 
sion goes on unabated he will soon be able 
to fish from his piazza. 

The Ferry Beach pictures were shown to 
members of the men’s club of the Concord, 
N..H., church on Jan. 16, to which the 
ladies were invited. Mr. Needham also 
showed the pictures of Washington, D. C., 
that include exterior and interior views of 
the National Memorial Church. 

At a study meeting of the Mission Circle 
of the Waltham, Mass., church, Feb. 27, 
Miss Effie Higgins reviewed the biography 
of Dr. Quillen H. Shinn, “Faith with 
Power,” by Dr. McGlauflin. This was 
followed by the illustrated Ferry Beach 
lecture. The emphasis which Miss Hig- 
gins placed upon Dr. Shinn’s missionary 
zeal reminds me of an item which I noticed 
in the December 1893 issue of Onward 
while culling material for the present 
Alumni page. At that time Dr. Shinn was 
employed as National Organizer for the 
Y. P. C. U., and the editor thus describes 
him: ‘‘Quillen H. Shinn dropped into the 
office the other day, looking for all the 
world like a benevolent conflagration, and 
stirred up our energy to the boiling point.” 

This item reminds me that the 1902 
printed program of the summer meetings 


at Ferry Beach was discovered among 
some Y. P. C. U. material which Mrs. 
Mary Grace Canfield has turned over to 
Tufts College. This leaves the 1901 to 
1903 leaflets to be found for the files. 

One of the features of the delightful 
program which Victor Friend arranged for 
the Ladies’ Night of the Universalist Club 
of Boston March 18, was the presentation 
of a birthday cake to Mrs. Herbert O. 
Lewis of Lowell. Mr. and’ Mrs. Lewis plan 
to be at the Ferry Beach get-together at 
Somerville First on Friday, April 21. 


RF aie 
* * 
UNIVERSALIST CLUB LADIES’ 
NIGHT 


Hurricanes and blizzards come and go, 
but the Boston Universalist Club under the 
enthusiastic leadership of President Victor 
A. Friend and Secretary James D. Tilling- 
hast, goes right along the successful tenor 
of its way. Monday, March 138, found 
Boston and a great part of New England 
buried in the snows of a northeast bliz- 
zard. Despite the snow-clogged roads, 
Monday evening brought more than a 
hundred Universalist men and women to 
the Hotel Bellevue dining-room for the 
annual Ladies’ Night entertainment of 
the club. 

At the head table were Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Tillinghast, Dr. and Mrs. LeRoy 
W. Coons, Mr. and Mrs. Earle S. Wallace, 
Ralph B. Emery, president of the Metho- 
dist Social Union, and Mrs. Emery, Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Concord, N. H., 
President and Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Max 
I. Karol, president of Temple Ohabei 
Shalom Brotherhood, and Mrs. Karol, 
General Superintendent and Mrs. Robert 
Cummins, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, Miss 
Beth Cary, reader, and Richard Loring, 
baritone soloist. 

President Friend welcomed the group, 
presented the guests at the head table and 
introduced the members of the instru- 
mental quartet, Miss Dorothy Churchill, 
first violin, Miss Mary Sawyer, second 
violin, Miss Norma Olson, cellist, and Miss 
Maybell Marshall, pianist. Miss Beth 
Cary entertained the audience with 
several delightful dramatic readings and 
Richard Loring sang two baritone solos. 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. J. 
Wayne Haskell, Mr. Haskell’s subject 
was ‘‘Problems in Black and White.’”’ The 
problems turned out to be those of sleight 
of hand magic, and the speaker delighted 
his audience with his skillful “magic.” 

E. H.L. 
=) oe 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer is professor of 
church history at Tufts School of Re- 
ligion and Harvard Divinity School. 

Miss Harriet G. Yates is field supervisor 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

Rev. Robert M. Rice is minister of the 
Universalist church in Arlington, Mass. 
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BILL SCHNEIDER, RELIGIOUS EDUCATOR 


NDER the caption, ‘‘Less Than One Cent Per 
Mile,” the March issue of Church Management 
carries the story of a nine-state motor camping 

tour organized and conducted by the Rev. William G. 
Schneider, minister of the First Universalist Church 
of North Olmsted, Ohio. The tour was organized and 
conducted by Mr. Schneider for North Olmsted boys. 

Norman W. Siringer, a member of the party, 

wrote the story of the trip and sums it up this way: 


One day last August, ten boys, two counselors, and 
a dog started from North Olmsted, Ohio, and enjoyed a 
2,800 miles educational tour of Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. This unusual educational tour 
lasted eleven days and cost twenty-five dollars, or less 
than one cent per mile per boy. 


The boys ranged in age from thirteen to twenty- 
three. Seven were high school students, two college 
students, and one recently a noncommissioned Na- 
tional Guard officer. The party traveled in two auto- 
mobiles, one of which had an attached kitchen trailer. 
The entire trip was carried off in completely successful 
manner, with the exception of a few minor automobile 
repair jobs (which didn’t seem so minor at the time), 
and two occasions on which “Skippy” the dog was 
temporarily lost. 

More important than the economical manner in 
which the trip was made was the real education which 
these boys got under the supervision of their minister 
and his assistant, a loyal layman, George Cherry. 
The boys saw the important historic spots along their 
route. They visited Lincoln’s birthplace and Wash- 
ington’s Mount Vernon home. They were guided 
through the great Wilson Dam and so learned at first- 
hand something about the T. V. A. project. They 
visited the Capital of their country, inspecting the 
government buildings and the White House. These 
and many more points of interest they saw, and if 
Mr. Siringer’s story is typical they did more than just 
look, for the account is of a group of boys studying 
thoughtfully what they saw. They were impressed 
with the kindness and hospitality of the people wher- 
ever they went. Most important of all, they got a 
glimpse of the great problems which their generation 
must solve if democracy is to be preserved. Com- 
menting on that part of their journey that took them 
through the share-cropping districts of Alabama and 
Georgia, the scribe of the party said: “It seemed 
strange that in a land where crops are so rich and 
plentiful living conditions could be at such a low ebb. 
Nature had done its part in the game of life, why could 
not man have done his?” 


Now the boys of the North Olmsted Universalist 
church are looking forward to next summer’s trip. 
They don’t know yet where they will go, but there 
seems to be no question that they will repeat the 
thrilling and profitable experience of last summer. 
We hope Mr. Schneider will bring his boys East next 
summer, perhaps to the Young People’s Golden An- 
niversary Convention at Lynn. We know that the 
Eastern Universalist young people would welcome 
them heartily and help show them New England. 

Why the great enthusiasm of these boys for rough- 
ing it on a slim budget? It required great care and no 
small amount of self-discipline to carry off such a 
trip, yet the boys want to repeat. The answer to the 
question is found in the last sentence of Norman 
Siringer’s story of last summer’s trip. Looking 
forward to next summer he said: “‘Wherever we go, we 
will be seeing life and learning how to live, with our 
minister as our guide and friend.’ There’s the answer, 
a minister who is an inspiring leader, one who is a 
modest, patient, self-sacrificing servant of his people. 
Such is William Schneider. He has done and he con- 
tinues to do a great work for young people out in the 
Middle West. For “Bill’’ gives his energy and his 
organizing ability to youth outside his own parish as 
well as within. For several years he has been one of 
the wheel-horses of the Mid-West Summer Institute, 
rounding up and bringing a large contingent for 
“Camp Ohio.’ At the Institute last summer, as In 
other years, he was the organizing genius of the im- 
portant recreational program. 

We know no Universalist minister who gives more 
of himself to his work than Schneider. We salute our 
friend parson, Bill Schneider, successful religious 
educator. We want all our fellow Universalists to know 


him better. 
js eo a 


* * 
WHAT HITLER DARES 


ITLER goes one step farther each time than 
anybody thought he would dare to go. One 
day it seemed likely that he would use his in- 

fluence and his troops to make Slovakia independent. 
The next day he had taken all of Czechoslovakia. 
Tears fell like rain in Czech cities. There was no wild 
applause for the troops. A great ideal of a free people 
had been hurled down. The country of Masaryk and 
Benes had been ended. Its ideals of democracy and 
liberty were—shall we say buried, for we doubt if they 
are dead? 

The dictator, it is said, was forced to act now be- 
cause his finances are in such a desperate state that 
he needed the Czechoslovakian gold reserve and the 
favorable Czechoslovakian trade balances. 
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In our gloom over this international tragedy and 
crime, it is encouraging to remember that the longer 
his line of communications, the more vulnerable any 
dictator becomes. The greater the number of na- 
tionalities he conquers, the greater the danger he is in. 
Austria is doing precious little shouting now. The 
Czech part of Czechoslovakia never did any shouting 
for Hitler. Hitler may go to the Carpathians, but he 
will have his Moscow and his Waterloo. 


* * 


THE BALLOU DECISION 


HE case of Marian Anderson, the colored singer, 
moves on into another phase and a prominent 
Universalist is called upon to make an im- 

portant decision. 

The sponsors of a concert in Washington at 
which Marian Anderson was to be the star applied for 
Constitution Hall, the auditorium of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, which is rented freely 
for conventions, concerts and meetings, and they were 
refused the use of the hall. 

They then applied for the Central High School 
auditorium, a building for white pupils, and Doctor 
Ballou recommended that the Board grant per- 
mission for the concert. The Board of Education 
refused permission and a great hubbub began, with 
Senators and Congressmen bringing pressure to bear, 
and colored people holding mass meetings. 

The Board of Education then rescinded its action 
and granted the use of the school building, with the 
proviso that the permission be not taken as a precedent 
for colored meetings generally in school buildings for 
whites. The sponsors of the concert accepted the 
building but repudiated the conditions. 

Then the Board got together, debated the matter 
and referred the whole thing to Doctor Ballou for 
action. Doctor Ballou withdrew the permission for 
the use of the building, stating that by their repudia- 
tion of the conditions attached to the consent, the 
sponsors had really declined it. 

Now before we denounce or approve the action 
of Doctor Ballou let us note the underlying 
facts. 

In the District of Columbia there are two school 
systems, for white pupils and for colored, under one 
superintendent, who is Doctor Ballou. There are two 
school systems because it is the law, and Congress 
enacted the law. Perhaps there ought not to be two 
school systems—although we think that if they are 
equally good it is better to have two systems in places 
where there are large racial groups. But if we want to 
get rid of a dual system, the way to do it is to change 
the law, and not to picket or bully or petition ad- 
ministrative officers. 

Now there was a good case for the white school 
building being loaned to the sponsors of the Marian 
Anderson concert. It rested on the fact that she was 
a great artist, and an exceptional person, and was com- 
ing to Washington to sing and not to fight a race issue. 
Northerners, Southerners, white and colored, would 
have gone to hear her in the ‘Central High School 
without asking what her race, her politics or her re- 
ligion might be. She was Marian Anderson, one of 
the greatest singers of the day. But the colored people 


would not have it that way. They had to make it a 


_ matter of turning over a white school building to the 


colored people on demand, and Doctor Ballou simply 
had to refuse the request. 

The colored people get a raw deal many times. 
We are heartsick often over the injustices they suffer. 
Weare on their side for equal rights, but not for identi- 
cal facilities. When, however, they let passion run 
away with judgment, we have to stand for righteous. 


judgment. 
* * 


DEMON RUM, KING TOBACCO, AND COMMON. 
SENSE 


OULD life be richer if people drank less and 

smoked less? It would. And ate less? 

Yes, that is true too, for the majority in our 
country. 

Then should we use our influence to induce people: 
to drink less, smoke less and eat less? By all means. 

But how should we exert this influence? Should 
we rebuke a hostess doing her best to be kind and. 
hospitable? No. Should we step up to a gentleman 
in the hotel lobby and tell him that he has no business. 
to be smoking, or shall we write clergymen that they 
are not Christians if they smoke? No, this is obviously 
wrong procedure. What then can we do about it? 

We can write, print and circulate the facts about. 
the harm involved in use of alcohol and tobacco. We 
can use our influence to direct growing boys and girls 
in the right way. Wecan be temperate ourselves, 
whether we are total abstainers or not. 

If a person questions our “facts’’ about the 
matter we should not fly off the handle and accuse 
him of being an ally of the liquor traffic. We should 
re-examine our facts. A great deal of propaganda pro: 
and con is disseminated about whiskey and tobacco,. 
and we shall not lift the level of human thought and. 
action by sticking stubbornly to half truths or lies. 

For example, we have been taught that alcohol 
harms the human organism more than tobacco harms 
it, but several surveys lately seem to make tobacco 
the worse offender. Let us be open-minded and 
sympathetic toward the studies. Certainly the Acad- 
emy of Medicine in New York City and the Journal 
of the American Medical Association are not given to 
endorsement of merely cranky investigations, and they 
are the ones that have been giving tobacco its bad 
name. 

And though tobacco is given a very black mark 
by the scientists, experiments carried on at North- 
western University show that ‘“‘the habitual user of 
tobacco experiences a certain restful pleasure which 
favors digestive activities as long as the limit of tol- 
erance is not too closely approached.” 

Then there is wide difference of opinion as to the 
best method of controlling by law the sale of alcohol 
and tobacco. Here again we should try to get over . 
our notion that one method of control is holy and all 
the other methods are works of the devil. It is an in- 
tricate, difficult problem. We need all the facts about 
control that we can find, whether they come from 
Sweden or Turkey. 

What we should be asking ourselves is “‘What 
can we make work?” If constitutional prohibition 
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did not work in the United States, might not local pro- 
hibition work in Cobleskill, New York, or Concord, 
Massachusetts, or some other place upon which we can 
bring influence to bear? Or how does the thing stand 
when a country abolishes private profit in the business 
and operates government dispensaries? 

Let us make our contribution by getting the facts 
rather than by judging others, and then let us wisely, 
tactfully, kindly, spread the facts and everlastingly 
keep at it. 

In the temperance reform it will help us if we 
remember that the question as to the use or non-use of 
alcohol and tobacco and the question of the sale of 
these commodities are not primarily moral questions. 
They are economic and physiological questions and 
questions of education and government. But there 
are moral factors involved. Whether or not I do what 
is good for me isa moral question: ~ Whether or not I 
set a good example isa moral question. Whether or 
not I take my part in civie matters is a moral question. 
Many moral factors enter into this discussion, and 
they are not all on one side. It is immoral to mis- 
judge our neighbors, immoral to circulate lies, immoral 
to insult hostesses, immoral to take a “holier than 
thou” attitude, and immoral to think we know all there 
is to be known about either alcohol or tobacco. 


* * 


DEATH OF MISS HATHAWAY 


ABLES have been received by the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association announcing the 
death in Tokyo on March 18 of Miss M. Agnes 

Hathaway of our missionary force in Japan. 

For many years Miss Hathaway was the head of 
the Blackmer Home for girls. She had a singularly 
humble and loving spirit and gave herself without stint 
to the service. She made many strong personal 
friends among the Japanese and the girls of the Home 
loved her devotedly, and after leaving the Home re- 
tained their interest in her. 

When she left the work in Tokyo, she definitely 
made her choice of Japan as a place of residence for the 
rest of her life. She felt lonely and homesick in the 
United States. Giving herself in true friendship to 
the Japanese, she found them giving themselves to her 
in true friendship. The growing tension between the 
governments of Japan and of the United States was a 
sorrow to her, but it never affected her friendship 
with Japanese people. 

Agnes Hathaway was a devoted Universalist, 
which means that she was a devoted Christian. Her 
influence always was for the things of faith and good 
will. 

* * 


A FAMOUS OLD ANCESTOR OF OUR JOURNAL 


ECAUSE he saw the need of a paper “‘more de- 
cidedly committed to the reforms of the day,” 
the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, minister of the old 

First Parish of Malden, brought out the first number 
of his paper, The Christian Freeman, one hundred 
years ago this spring. The Christian Freeman was one 
of the worthy ancestors of The Christian Leader. 

Across the years we salute this Universalist publi- 

cation and its valiant editor. Mr. Cobb contributed 
mightily to the establishment of a tradition of free and 


vigorous religious journalism in the Universalist fel- 
lowship. When he first started the Freeman the elder 
papers of the Universalist press “‘gave my bantling the 
cold shoulder from their fearful apprehension of harm 
to myself from a costly and unsuccessful effort, and 
harm to the Universalist denomination from the 
introduction of the exciting topics of slavery and 
temperance.” His contemporaries were afraid that the 
new editor would disturb the tranquillity of the de- 
nomination and cause it harm. He did disturb the 
tranquillity but he strengthened the denomination by 
building up its courage to face the controversial moral 
issues of the time and do something about them. Many, 
many Universalists became spiritual freemen by read- 
ing The Christian Freeman from 1839 to 1862. Mr. 
Cobb taught his readers to apply their gospel of 
brotherhood to the human problems of their con- 
temporary world. 

The Christian Freeman stood for freeing the slaves, 
for freeing ‘men from slavery to alcohol, for fair and 
decent treatment of criminal prisoners, and for re- 
ligious education of children. The Christian Leader, 
its descendant, stands for freeing men from all kinds 
of moral and economic slavery and for intelligent re- 
ligious education of children, to the end that we may 
build a world of Christian freemen. 

E. H. L. 


WE WILL DO OUR PART 


ISS PRISCILLA A. WRIGHT, editor of Onward, 
M the official publication of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, has listed in the March num- 
ber “Twenty-one Ways to Go to Lynn” Golden Anni- 
versary Y. P. C. U. Convention next July. Miss 
Wright has laid out a practical program by which canny 
unioners may raise expense money to attend this im- 
portant gathering. She suggests that the young 
people get around among the older members of their 
parishes and get Leader subscriptions at the rate of 
fifty cents commission for each new subscription and 
twenty-five cents for each prepaid renewal. 

Perhaps we are biased, but we think that of all 
the twenty-one ways of making money to go to a young 
people’s convention, this is the best. We are ready to 
receive anything up to ten thousand new subscrip- 
tions, and will remit the commissions promptly. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Some highly competent women representing a 
dozen or more national organizations met in Wash- 
ington lately in the Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War. A world of disorder, according to these 
women, is no reason for stopping work to establish a 
world of order, justice, peace. 


When some of the respectable religionists of the 
time of Amos came away from a preaching service 
they shook their heads mournfully and said, ‘‘Oh, if 
Brother Amos would only let such subjects alone!’ 


“Violence is not a new thing in human affairs,” 
said a Cincinnati rabbi recently, ‘but avowed faith 
in violence as the best way—that is something new.” 
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Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


VI— The Poet Whom Longfellow Chose 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


HEY tenderly lifted the body of the old man out 
of a well at Scituate, into which he had fallen 
by accident, they buried him with honors in 

Mount Auburn, they praised his writings in the news- 
papers, and then they all went on about their business, 
leaving only a friend or relative here and there to 
cherish his memory. Soon Thomas William Parsons 
was pretty much forgotten. Curiously, however, all 
through the half-century since he died his name has 
kept coming up, and almost always it has been on 
the lips or pen of the most cultured and discriminating 
people. The poet of the Tales of a Wayside Inn was 
no mediocrity. He was “‘a poet of poets,” and the 
poets have given him his honored place in literature. 

There was Thomas Bailey Aldrich, for example, 
who made this prophecy in the Century Magazine for 
July, 1894, when Parsons had been gone less than two 
years: “He was a poet who will, I think, be better 
known to our grandchildren than he has been to us. 
For time saves and sanctifies as well as destroys.”’ 

There was no more brilliant young poet in our 
country during the last part of the nineteenth century 
than Richard Hovey (1864-1900), and when Parsons 
died Hovey wrote ‘“‘Seaward, an Elegy on the Death of 
Thomas William Parsons,’ which has been held up 
as a model for elegists. 

There are four of Parsons’ poems in the Oxford 
Book of American Verse. 

Even Van Wyck Brooks in “The Flowering of 
New England,” the book which strangely ranks Long- 
fellow as “‘chief of the minor poets of America,’’ could 
not leave Parsons out. Brooks says Parsons did 
“good work.” Edmund Clarence Stedman had said 
of Parsons’ poem, ‘On a Bust of Dante,” “It is the 
peer of any modern lyric in our tongue.” Van Wyck 
Brooks says, “It was a good poem although notable 
chiefly as an expression of the zeitgeist, the ever grow- 
ing interest in Dante studies.”’ 

But Thomas William Parsons does not drop out 
of sight. He persists in coming to life again. His 
letters, for example, that are collected by Mr. Charles 
Goodspeed, by Harvard University, and by others, 
have been published recently in “More Books,” the 
interesting monthly of the Boston Public Library, 
and with them there are notes by Zoltan Haraszti and 
an essay by Prof. Austin Warren of Boston University, 
which are as fine bits of Parsons literature as we have 
chanced to see. A book on Parsons by Zoltan Haraszti, 
a brilliant young critic of Hungarian birth, will be 
published by the Boston Public Library in the latter 
part of March, 1939. 

Longfellow chose a man whom he respected as 
a poet and who had been closely associated with the 
old tavern in Sudbury when he brought Parsons into 
the Tales of a Wayside Inn, and his use of Parsons in 
this way has had its influence in forming an ever 
stronger Parsons tradition. No finer description of 
what a true poet can be has often been written than 
what Longfellow wrote for the poet of the Tales. 


A Poet, too, was there, whose verse 
Was tender, musical and terse; 

The inspiration, the delight, 

The gleam, the glory, the swift flight, 
Of thoughts so sudden, that they seem 
The revelations of a dream. 

All these were his; but with them came 
No envy of another’s fame; 

He did not find his sleep less sweet 

For music in some neighboring street, 
Nor rustling hear in every breeze 

The laurels of Miltiades. 

Honor and blessings on his head 

While living, good report when dead, 
Who, not too eager for renown, 
Accepts, but does not clutch, the crown. * 


Introduced to the Inn by Daniel Treadwell, the 
theologian, Parsons enjoyed there some of his happiest 
hours in the company which Longfellow has made so 
famous, and with other close relatives and friends. 
When Lyman Howe died and the Inn for a time was 
not available, Parsons went to Wayland, near by, 
surrounded by the same hills, and on the same beauti- 
ful Sudbury River. The poet fitted perfectly into that 
company at the Red Horse Tavern. The ancient 
hostelry touched his imagination, and his imagination 
in turn helped interpret the voices that always are 
sounding there in the firelight for those with ears 
to hear. 

He did not tell the stories attributed to him, 
“Charlemagne,” “Lady Wentworth,” and “The Birds 
of Killingworth,” but he could have told them in 
musical verse and made them live. 

By his feeling for nature he belonged at the Inn. 


Oh, blessing of these woods to walk unstirred, 
By clash of commerce and the city’s roar. 


From Wayland to his sister Adeline he wrote: 
“Tt is very beautiful today—the white hills all bril- 
liant in the magnificent March sun, and amid the 
dazzling meadows and fields obliterated again by the 
freshly fallen snow, the welcome novelty of the blue 
Sudbury stream which has been so long black with ice. 
But when the wintry glory is gone—and the snow 
vanished and June brings the costume that you and 
I love better than icicles and leafless boughs—then 
perhaps Mr. Lunt may bring you up here some sunny 
day and I believe that he would enjoy it as much as 
you. 

The old earth, to the poet of the Wayside Inn, 
was “Mother Earth.’”’ Strong as his feeling for Dante 
or his devotion to the beautiful liturgy of his church 
was his feeling for the material universe. 


Room for a soldier, lay him in the clover; 
He loved the fields, and they shall be his cover; 


*Tales of a Wayside Inn. Henry W. Longfellow. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston and New York. 


**“More Books,” Boston Public Library. 
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Make his mound with hers who called him lover: 
Where the rain may rain upon it. 

Where the sun may shine upon it, 

Where the lamb hath lain upon it, 

And the bee will dine upon it. 


Longfellow admired Parsons and Parsons admired 
Longfellow, but both detested the exchange of com- 
pliments between authors so common in the flowering 
time of New England. 

Yet when Parsons wrote his humorous poem, 
“Guy Fawkes Day in Sudbury Inn,’ he came up to 
a fine climax as he introduced Longfellow himself 
into the company at the Inn and paid him a noble 
tribute: 


nerd to sweeten the toast 
Gave the noblest of poets Massachusetts can boast! 
Famous now is the house in whose halls he hath been, 
For his muse has made sacred the old Sudbury Inn. 


There was a time after the death of Lyman Howe, 
landlord of the Tales, and before Edward Lemon pur- 
chased the inn property (1898), when the Red Horse 
Tavern was not an attractive place to those who had 
known it in its better days. Parsons reveals what the 
Inn had meant to him in his poem, ‘The Old House 
at Sudbury.’”’ Above the poem are these Latin words: 
“‘Requiem aeternam dona eis, Dominie.” 


Thunder clouds may roll above him, 
And the bolt may rend his oak; 
Lyman lieth where no longer 

He shall dread the lightning stroke. 


Never to his father’s hostel 

Comes a kinsman or a guest; 
Midnight calls for no more candles— 
House and landlord both have rest. 


Adam’s love and Adam’s trouble 
Are a scarce remembered tale; 

No more wine cups brightly bubble, 
No more healths, nor cakes, nor ale. 


On the broken hearth, a stranger 
Sits and fancies foolish things; 
And the poet weaves romances, 
Which the maiden fondly sings, 


All about the ancient hostel 

And its legends and its oaks, 

And the quaint old bachelor brothers, 
And their minstrelsy and jokes. 


No man knows them any longer; 
All are gone; and I remain 
Reading as ’twere, mine epitaph 
On the rainbow colored pane. 


Blessings on them, dear initials— 
Henry W., Daniel T., 
E. and L.: J’ll not interpret. 

_ Let men wonder who they be. 


Some are in their graves, and many 
Buried in their books and cares; 

In the tropics, in Archangel; 

Our thoughts are no longer theirs. 


God, have mercy! all are sinful; 
Christ, conform our lives to thine; 
Keep us from all strife, ill-speaking, 
Envy, and the curse of wine! 


: 


Fetch my steed; I can not linger; 
Buckley, quick; I must away! 

Good old groom, take thou this nothing— 
Millions could not make me stay. 


Thomas William Parsons was a literary craftsman 
who had such pride in his work that he labored over 
it slowly, rewriting and polishing, even changing 
poems after they had been published. That is why 
his output was small and why his great work on Dante 
never was finished. When the publishers brought 
most of his poetry together, the year after his death, 
there were only two volumes—one containing his 
translations of Dante, the other much of the re- 
mainder of his work. 

During his lifetime someone wrote of him: 


His lines reformed and not composed in haste, 
Polished like marble, will like marble last. 


When Longfellow characterized him as “not too 
eager for renown” he may have had in mind the 
apparent indifference of Parsons to the fate of his 
poems. He let them make their own way in the world, 
gave them to newspapers, and spent little time as- 
sembling them. As a book producer he seemed 
curiously indifferent. It was his wife who first issued 
the little volumes that appeared with his work. 

One striking illustration of his forgetting his brain 
children is this: 

A Rochester newspaper published his poem, 
“‘A Song for October,” with this preface: “This beau- 
tiful little poem which is floating anonymously in our 
exchanges bears unmistakable marks of a higher 
genius than is often manifested in newspaper verse. 
Does anyone know who is the author?” Zoltan 
Haraszti tells the story and says that a friend of the 
editor suggested Parsons as the author and that when 
the editor wrote to him Parsons had to appeal to his 
sister Adeline for help in recalling the cireumstances of 
publication. 

Two little old ladies, third cousins of Thomas W. 
Parsons, came to the Wayside Inn some months ago, 
and the diary of the Inn (October 24, 1937) records 
this amusing story told by them: 

“T. W. P. was visiting a graveyard with a friend. 
On a tombstone he read the following: 

Enough of innocence lies here 
To beautify the ground. 


Mr. Parsons remarked on the beauty of the lines. 
He liked the thought and spoke to his friend about it. 
‘Why,’ said his friend, ‘you wrote those very lines 
yourself.’ ”’ 

As one dips into the life of Parsons, or reads his 
Dante or his other classical poems, and when one 
thinks of the old man “who carried his solitude with 
him into the street,’ he may find it difficult to fit 
him into that circle at the Wayside Inn. But Parsons 
had his social side. He hated crowds but he loved 
congenial friends. Even his writings at times dropped 
from the level of classical poetry, “hewn and polished 
like marble,” and became rollicking verse. At the 
old Red Horse Tavern he could be alone or he could 
have company. And he loved every association of 
the place. Mr. Longfellow made no mistake in think- 
ing that he would fit naturally into the circle around 
the fire. 
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Born in Boston, Thomas William Parsons (1819- 
1892) never became a part of Boston. He was made 
by the middle ages and not by nineteenth century 
Puritanism. There are slight turns in the road of life 
when one is in the teens which are full of destiny. 

Parsons’ father, also Thomas W., was a graduate 
of the Harvard Medical School with the class of 1818 
and he practiced both medicine and dentistry. His 
mother was Asenath Read, of whom we know little 
except that she was a great care in old age. The 
family belonged to old Trinity Church, then down 
town in Boston. One turn of the road was that which 
put Parsons into the Boston Latin School, famous for 
its devotion to the classics. Here for six years, be- 
tween nine and fifteen, he made his mark in Greek and 
Latin and tried his hand at putting Horace into 
English verse. 

Another turn was that which substituted a 
European trip for a college course. When he was 
seventeen his father took him abroad and the first 
country that they visited was Italy. To the sensitive, 
imaginative boy, fond of study, the trip practically 
decided the course of his life. For months he was in 
Malta, Elba, Leghorn, Pisa, Rome and Florence. As 
Austin Warren puts it, Florence “proved to be the 
memorable city. Accidentally meeting Signora Gui- 
seppa Dante, he lodged with her during his stay; and 
long after he recalled hostess and hostel: . .. ‘In 
the home of a learned lady who bore the name of the 
poet, I became enamoured of the Divina Commedia.’ ”’ 

Parsons had a remarkable gift for language and he 
learned the Italian, committed to memory parts of 
the ‘‘Paradiso,’’ declaimed it to himself, and trans- 
lated it. It is our enthusiasms that make us or break 
us. An early enthusiasm for Dante became a life- 
long passion with him, and when he died Parsons was 
recognized as one of the foremost Dante scholars and 
translators. 

Just what his absorption with Dante did to his 
own poetic genius who can say? His studies and his 
translations brought him great happiness. He could 
so easily get away from the roar of commerce and the 
debates of statesmen and reformers by going back into 
the middle ages. But competent critics like Professor 
Warren believe that “‘to be a specialist on Milton or 
Dante and at the same time to be oneself a great 
poet: this is scarcely possible.’”’ Among other endow- 
ments for a great poet “‘is invincible faith in one’s self 
and one’s uniqueness.” 

The life of Parsons was influenced, as with most 
of us, by the bread and butter question and by the 
thing that his father did to earn a living. Immediately 
upon his return from Italy he entered the Harvard 
Medical School, studied for a year and a half and then 
left without taking his degree. He followed his father 
in dentistry, but this profession seems to have been 
always just a “pot-boiler’ for him. He never re- 
ferred to dentistry in his letters except in one letter to 
Lowell about a broken appointment. 

Some of the friends of Parsons in our day have 
tried to prove that the statement about his being a 
dentist is a mistake. They want to make him a 
literary man who never had anything to do with 
aching molars, but the record is clear enough. Why 
should people with the slightest respect for history 


want to change the facts? Why should right-minded 
Americans want to separate their heroes from manual 
labor? Even Mr. Longfellow ‘‘brewed his own 
Mocha” in the morning. Physical labor is a desirable 
thing for a literary man or for any leader in the things 
of the spirit. Gandhiis a spinner. Paul was a tent- 
maker. Some close associates of Jesus were fishermen. 

The last part of his life, however, Parsons seems 
to have devoted without interruption to literary 
pursuits. The dentistry was left behind. 

Looking back on the life of Parsons one is struck 
by his maturity in youth. From a young medical 
and dental student in the Boston of a hundred years 
ago came on October 7, 1841, a great poem, “On a 
Bust of Dante.’ Mary Russell Mitford, the English 
author, called it “by very far the finest stanza that 
ever left America.’”’ To the young man of twenty-two, 
it gave a footing in the only kind of life in which he 
was really interested. 

In 1848, when he was twenty-four, there appeared 
in Boston anonymously a book with this title, “The 
First Ten Cantos of the Inferno of Dante Alighieri, 
Newly Translated into English Verse.”’ It was most 
favorably received and reviewed, and Parsons became 
known as the author. It was the beginning of a work 
upon which he was still engaged when, at seventy- 
three, he died. 

So he lived his life—a year in Italy before he 
married, marriage in 1857 to Anna or Hannah M. 
Allen, who shared his tastes, fourteen months in the 
England of his forefathers in the early seventies, where 
he was taken into the exclusive Athenaeum Club, and 
hobnobbed with lords and dukes, back home, poems 
every little while for some dedication or on some 
classical model, or satires on the vulgarities of things 
American, a friendship with Lowell and Holmes, and 
friendly intercourse with Emerson, the two Nortons 
and Longfellow, country life whenever possible, at 
the Wayside Inn, in Scituate or in Wayland, and then 
the tired old man, so devoutly religious, went home, to 
leave men to settle the question as to where he stood, 
if anywhere, in the history of American letters. — 

The more religious we are, the less anxiety we have 
about fame, and Parsons was an Anglo-Catholic, 
intense in his convictions, a translator of the litany of 
the Episcopal Church into verse, only a step outside 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In an issue of The Christian Examiner in 1869, the 
Rev. W. R. Alger, an Episcopal rector of Boston, 
wrote a highly eulogistic account of Parsons’ work: 
“the strength ot his thought, the genuineness of his 
humor, the delicate sureness of his touch, the profound 
tenderness of his feeling, the completeness of his ar- 
tistic skill, the perfect vitality of his work,” ete., and 
predicted that he “would be honored ages after the 
mediocrities who first surpassed him in fame have been 
forgotten.” 

Writing from London in 1872, Parsons said: 
“Because I have undertaken to make a better trans- _ 
lation of Dante than has yet been produced I do not 
desire to accept dear Mr. Alger’s estimate of my powers 
and imagine that I am another Alighieri. London has 
taught me not to mark myself up so high as the Regent 
Street shopkeepers do their goods, that I must one 
day announce a Tremendous Reduction.” (Letters 
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in the Boston Public Library.) Always he remem- 
bered the scripture, ‘‘not to think of himself more 
highly than he ought to think,’’ but he remembered 
also the correlated truth, not to think of himself more 
meanly than he ought to think. He had both dignity 
and humility. 

A literary friend whom I am not at liberty to 
quote but who comes to his study of Boston with a 
detached mind, thinks it clear that a sense of social 
inferiority in the presence of the Boston literary gods 
of his day colored the life of this ableman. Respected 
by ‘these famous writers, treated in a friendly way, 
Dr. Parsons may have felt that he did not actually 
belong to their circle. That is why he got away from 
dentistry as soon as he could. One was on a different 
footing with Lowell filling his teeth from what he was 
when discussing Dante. 

As a literary diagnosis this may be true. But 
Thoreau would not have felt that way. The question 


would not have arisen with Walt Whitman. If Mr. 
Lowell had happened to visit either of these writers, 
he would have been accepted for what he was. The 
truth is that this business of social equality is mainly 
in the mind. Circles do not have to be identical to 
be equal. Nor are we quite fair to the Boston Brah- 
mins when we do not recognize the possibility that 
some of them really may have been as democratic as 
Thoreau. 

Whatever the future may bring to Thomas Wil- 
liam Parsons of literary fame or oblivion, the Tales of 
a Wayside Inn are apt to remain as one laurel that will 
not fade. 

Other groups still gather at the old Inn. They 
cherish the traditions. And when, by quiet reading, 
by talk in the firelight, or by more formal papers or 
discussions, they invite back this poet of a generation 
that is gone, he seems to belong with them. He has 
something enduring to give. 


Tufts Papers on Religion 


What Faith Means to Me 
J. A. C. F. Auer 


HERE is a certain measure of poetic justice in the 
fact that a humanist should be asked to preach 
on the topic of faith. It is not entirely unlike 

inviting Calvin Coolidge, were he alive, to speak 
sympathetically on the subject of Karl Marx or, 
perhaps more accurately in view of the circumstances, 
to invite Karl Marx, were he among the living, to 
lecture on Coolidge Republicanism. Yet no one can 
deny that it would have been interesting, to say the 
least, to assign to these two men a task so foreign to 
their natural bent. If they had found it in their 
hearts to praise anything at all in the opposing position 
it must have been worthy of praise indeed. 

Nevertheless, I welcome this opportunity to 
speak on this particular topic, I welcome it above any 
other possible selection that could have been presented 
to me. It offers a chance to show that, whatever the 
difference of theoretical opinions among men, there 
are certain elementary psychological reactions which 
all have in common. There are the binding ties be- 
tween man and man, nations and nations, which no 
hand can sever. 

Below the three thousand miles of water which 
seem to divide the continents of Europe and America 
is the floor of the ocean, the crust of the earth, which, 
unseen to the eyes of men, binds those parts of the 
world together, binds them more firmly than the sur- 
face water can divide them. Below all surface reason- 
ing which separates men into hostile camps are the 
deep strata of human life itself, at whose significance 
we can only guess. These bind us together, though 
we know it not. Therefore chaos is always on the sur- 
face of things, but below it is ever cosmos, the eternal 
order. 

One of the most interesting studies to which one 
can apply one’s self is the history of words. Its sig- 
nificance is by no means merely philological, it is more 
than that, it isin a primary sense of the word biological. 
The human organism, for its protection, is ever forced 


to find new ways of reacting against surrounding 
reality, and for each reaction it is necessary that a 
word be found which typifies it. Once such a word 
has been invented, men, by its aid, are capable of com- 
municating with other men and giving them a clear 
idea of what they have in mind. Usually such words 
have at first a limited meaning, gradually they widen 
their significance. Someone once applied to synco- 
pated music the word jazz. Presently we began to 
speak of a jazz age, which expression no longer has 
anything to do with music but is indicative of a 
general unreflective noisy confusion, which begins 
nowhere definitely and certainly ends nowhere. It is 
to be noted, however, that the original limited sense 
of the word is never quite lost. Jazz, whatever the 
term might mean in a given instance, first of all calls 
up a memory of sounds which are not related in a unity 
of melody. 

The ridiculous and the divine often meet. What 
is true of words used to denote secular activities of 
little moment is equally true of expressions used in 
connection with our deepest experience—they change, 
they have a history. Thus the word faith has its 
history. 

Faith in your experience and mine begins with a 
definite and single act. At some time in our life, as_ . 
small children no doubt, we accepted something as 
true because someone else assured us that it was true. 
We ourselves had no way of testing the objective 
reality of the matter involved, we took it for granted 
that the test had been made by those whom we trusted. 
I have a very vivid recollection of my early years as a 
period in which I believed with absolute certainty 
that my father and mother could not say a thing 
which was not so, in the sense that they would never 
pronounce upon any matter which they had not 
thoroughly investigated. When I found that with 
them, as with others, opinions do not always rest on 
certainty, the matter came to me as a shock. 
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This single act of faith widens into many acts of 
faith and finally into a general faith-attitude with re- 
gard to matters concerning which we do not deem our- 
selves competent to judge. There is indeed a whole 
realm of such matters, the realm of what we call the 
supernatural. 

The supposition is that we, being a part of nature, 
understand only nature of which we are a part, but 
that the supernatural, of which definitely we are no 
portion, is outside of our ken. 

Yet somehow, we are told, we should know this 
province of reality because it is important. Nature 
itself is not of ultimate importance, it came into being 
and in time it will lose this being. Important is that 
which stands behind nature, which was before nature 
existed, which is no part of it and yet rules over it 
and expresses itself through it. We, though now a 
part of the things which come and go, at some time, 
perhaps after the experience which we call death, 
shall become a portion of the eternal background of 
all that is natural. 

It is obviously necessary to know that realm to 
which we shall ultimately belong, but inasmuch as it 
does not form a part of the natural order, which is the 
only thing open to our knowledge, there is no way in 
which we can get any information concerning it. 
Then what shall we do? It is at this point that 
revelation becomes important. The Master of the 
realm of the unknown, aware of our limitations, comes 
to our help. He reveals to us that which by ourselves 
we should never be able to understand. To accept 
this revelation as true, though we cannot well test it 
regarding its veracity, the Christian Church has ever 
counted meritorious. We must lead a faith-life. 

There are obviously two difficulties with this 
theory, because of which its adequacy has been 
properly called into question. First of all we have the 
unproved assertion that reality must be divided into 
the natural and the supernatural order. There is no 
evidence known to me, or to anyone else, which renders 
this division of reality into two parts, the natural and 
the supernatural, acceptable. There are, of course, 
many things which we do not know. There are 
equally many matters which, with our present ignor- 
ance of essential data, we cannot know, but this does 
not prove that they are unknowable. Wireless tele- 
phony could not have been invented by a Roman of 
the first century with his limited knowledge of physics, 
which does not mean that it could not have been in- 
vented by a member of the human race with the type 
of mind exactly like that of the Roman. It required 
more experimentation, that was all. 

The second questionable theory is the one which 
looks to revelation as a help in the difficulty already 
mentioned. How could a sphere of reality, by defini- 
tion closed to the human mind, be revealed to that 
mind and yet that mind left human? You may teach 
a child of three years old calculus all day long, and it 
will be none the wiser as long as its understanding re- 
mains that of a child of three. How much greater the 
difficulty when the matter concerns a province outside 
the understanding ot any human mind, no matter how 
mature. 

Faith in its traditional sense became the willing- 
ness to accept the unproved on the authority of a 


man or an institution or a book, which themselves 
accepted the supposed facts without proving them. 
Believing an authority is a matter of infinite regres- 
sion, of always going farther back to an earlier source 
of information. The only way we can stop this is by 
arbitrarily positing a first source of information, which 
we declare to be without beginning. In the beginning 
was the word. 

Naturally in time faith became a discredited at- 
titude of mind. No bridge is built, no business is run, 
on the strength of unproved suppositions. Why 
should we expect that unproved assumptions would 
suddenly become useful in connection with the deepest 
and most important things of life? Why should in 
this field tested knowledge prove to be of no conse- 
quence and a blind trust the first essential to success? 
Why indeed? Thoughtful people have refused to be- 
lieve it. They have been unwilling to discontinue 
on Sunday the thought habits which every other day 
in the week brought success and satisfaction. If, thus 
they reasoned, the things of the spirit could be had 
only through blind faith, then perhaps the things of 
the spirit were not worth having. Sixty perceat of 
all men turned their backs upon the churches, and of 
the remaining forty percent not a great number were 
genuinely interested in religion. 

One wonders whether perhaps the things of the 
spirit, and the attitude of faith by which it is said 
they must be acquired, have been misinterpreted, 
quite involuntarily perhaps, but misinterpreted never- 
theless. Can it be that the line which we draw be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural has no true 
significance? May it be that in nature there is no 
division except the one which our own ignorance 
creates? Perhaps it is wrong to suppose that there are 
two approaches to certainty, the faith method and 
the method of tested, methodical procedure. Can it 
be that there is only one avenue to ultimate sureness, 
the long road by which men go, step by step, ever 
finding new and vitally important things as they 
progress? And if faith play a part, may not its func- 
tion be this, that through faith men may learn to 
trust that the road on which they walk will continue to 
wind before them and will not suddenly come to some 
abrupt end? May it not inspire them to believe that 
their tested experiences of the past will have some 
significance in the future when they themselves, or 
else those that will come after them, will have con- 
tinued beyond the crest of the farthest hills that they 
can now see? 

The author of the 11th chapter of Hebrews calls 
faith ‘‘the assurance of things hoped for, a proving of 
things not yet seen.”’ I scarcely know of a better 
definition. In it we find nothing of the unreality 
which has connected itself with this concept as a 
result of unfortunate tradition. Faith to the writer 
is anticipated knowledge. It is a certainty of things 
which are not yet but which may be proved in antici- 
pation of their appearance, because even now we have 
a tested and undeniable experience which is casting its 
shadows and its light before it and which allows us to 
make certain predictions with respect to the future. 

I am not trying to make the author of Hebrews 
appear a modern scientist, who by careful calculations 
predicts future results. He is, of course, a son of his 
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own time, with all of the superstitions which are 
characteristic of the period. But his period and our 
period had one thing in common, neither divides 
reality into two halves which have nothing to do 
with one another, one of which can be known by man 
and the other not. There is a division, if you will, be- 
tween the normal and the extraordinary, but they are 
not mutually exclusive. There are strange things 
which the ordinary man does not know, and against 
which he is powerless, indeed, their number is legion. 
But this does not mean that no man knows these 
things: there are extraordinary men who have much 
greater powers than the ordinary men, they do know. 
‘They are priests, or miracle workers, or medicine men. 
They pronounce strange phrases or perform strange 
acts and, behold, a storm is driven away, or the lo- 
custs disappear, or the dead are called back to life. 
‘To the first century man all creation is one, not one in 
the sense that it is natural, obeying invariable laws; 
quite on the contrary, it is one in the sense that it is 
wholly mysterious, subject to strange and compelling 
powers. But man himself may possess those powers 
and work through them and with them. The present 
division into natural and supernatural is very young; 
as a recognized point of view we do not find it until 
the rise of present-day science, that is, at the end of 
the sixteenth century. 

It is not remarkable therefore that the author of 
Hebrews may hold a view of faith not wholly unlike our 
own. In his case, as in our own, the concept faith im- 
plies the right on man’s part to assume that whatever 
has been proved true in the past will be found true in 
the future. We and he trust the whole of which we 
are a part, and believe that it will not deceive us. 
There is no essential difference there between the 
thought of Descartes in his fourth meditation and the 
simpler words of the New Testament writer. 

Faith, the assurance of things hoped for, the prov- 
ing of things not yet seen. He who would deny the 
value of this mental attitude would be blind indeed. 
Without it there could have been no progress, for 
progress means the anticipation of the future in the 
present by making confident preparation for it. It 
means wagering that by means of the things which 
now I know I can control a time or an event that has 
not yet come into being. 

He who would deny the worth of such a mental 
attitude would deny the value of the lives of the 
greatest men, their courage, their shining deeds, even 
their practical common sense. He would deny all that 
is great in history. 

I go back in my memory to my youth, when I 
learned the history of my homeland, not from a Dutch 
writer but from an American one, John Motley. I 
recall the story as it came to me from his pages. The 
Spanish army, under the greatest general then living, 
Alva, was in possession of the country. His seasoned 
soldiers had overrun Italy, what power was there that 
could keep them from holding in subjection the much 
smaller and less populated country? Apparently 
none. They, within a few months, had burned at the 
stake, and buried alive, more than twenty-one thou- 
sand men, women, and children, and with respect to 
the rest they had exercised every cruel practice the 
mind of Alva could devise. 


The Prince of Orange, William the Silent, had a 
precarious hold on a few coastal towns, but the one 
important city he held, Leyden, was being besieged. 
In: despair the ocean dikes were cut to flood the land, 
but the wind came from the east in the summer months 
of the year 1575 and the water would not rise. There 
was no food within the walls of Leyden and men died 
by hundreds of starvation. Then his counselors came 
to William and said, ““We have done all we could, we 
cannot fight the mightiest power in Europe, for we are 
few and weak and poor and without provisions. We 
are defeated.” Then answered the great Prince of 
Orange and said: “‘We cannot be defeated, since we 
are neither weak nor poor, for I have made a treaty 
with the King of Kings that cannot be broken.”’ 

From every common sense point of view this 
answer is preposterous. A single man, whose power is 
limited to a few small towns upon an insignificant 
planet, one among trillions of other planets, imagines 
that he has made a treaty with the Lord of the uni- 
verse, which this King of Kings cannot break. 

Preposterous indeed, and yet such a faith is 
august, nor is it without foundation. It involves the 
consideration that if there are laws which, to men at 
least, seem to involve the notions true and false, right 
and wrong, they are laws which can be trusted, even 
though the matter to which they apply at the moment 
is insignificant. The law of gravitation takes no ac- 
count of size; it works faithfully and uniformly, 
whether the object concerned is a star or a particle of 
dust. 

William’s statement, when interpreted in the 
words of our own time, was a testimony of faith, a be- 
lief that certain laws, whose workings he had ob- 
served and learned to trust, could be depended on to 
function in a like manner in the future. To him this 
power, this law, was a personal God, so dependable, 
so just, that an insignificant mortal being could make 
a treaty with Him knowing that it would not be 
broken. 

What matters the correctness of his interpreta- 
tion? The only significant thing is that we have here 
a genuine, a true emotion, which engenders courage, 
trust, and strength. Because it was true and genuine 
(this feeling), it worked. It provided for sorely beset 
Europe, it is providing for it, even now, a small corner 
of territory in which the ideas of tolerance, justice, 
and free speech still have a meaning. The faith itself, 
whatever the interpretation, was sublime and inspiring, 
true and fruitful, producing lasting consequences. 

What faith means to me? Not a way toward 
knowledge inconsistent with the normal approach to 
it. Not a knowledge of things which are above or 
even contrary to nature. To me it means an intuition, 
based upon valid past experience, that this universe is 
not a chaos but a cosmos, that there are certain in- 
variable laws which may be trusted to function uni- 
formly in the future as they have in the past. This 
makes reasonable human behavior possible. 

There is an element of uncertainty in faith, I 
admit. If it is more than superstition, and therefore 
worthy of respect, faith should rest upon valid past 
experience, and therefore on knowledge. Yet no one 
can know what the morning will bring, whether what 
we have learned to know as dependable laws in bygone 
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days will be sustained. Here is the venture, the ven- 
ture which gives zest and interest to life. The very 
fact that the future is unknown robs the present of 
deadly monotony, which would exist were everything 
preordained. 

Faith, to me, is an active, not a passive emotion. 
It does not imply that we should wait for the future 
passively, in the hope that it might come to us as a 


pleasant surprise. That would not be faith. Faith, 
I repeat, renders us active, it provides us with a 
drive. The future is unformed, we have learned cer- 
tain things from the past. With their aid we shall 
give form to the yet unformed, we, or else those that 
will come after us. Our trust is that the unformed will 
yield then as before to the persistent and intelligently 
directed will of man. 


Now It’s Being Told 


Harriet G. Yates 


SUPPOSE we are not doing anything in Japan and 
Korea since things are as they are, and the Carys 
have come home,” a woman said to me in New 

York state recently. I was amazed. As a member of 
the International Church Extension Board I knew we 
were just as interested in the work in the Orient since 
the return of the Carys as we had been before, and 
working just as hard for it. But I recognized at once 
the reason for her statement. We had not passed on 
what we knew. So I have asked for the privilege of 
telling the story and will endeavor to keep all the 
facts straight. 

When the Carys came home the Board had no one 
ready to send to Japan to take up the work. Finding 
the right couple, preparing them, sending them, would 
take time, and it was imperative that there be an over- 
seer on the ground immediately. So we did the only 
thing we could see to do, we asked our next-door 
neighbors the Congregationalists if we might have the 
part-time services of one of their experienced mis- 
sionaries, who knew and loved the Carys and was 
familiar in some degree with our work. So the Rev. 
Darley Downs and his wife came to be our representa- 
tives in the Orient, at the same time discharging their 
own duties to the Kumiai Church. 

What is the Kumiai Church and what are their 
duties to it, you ask? The Kumiai Church is the de- 
nominational name of more than one-tenth of the 
Christians in Japan. Interpreted literally it means 
“associated”’ or “banded together.’’ But, generally 
speaking, it is the Japanese Congregational Church. 
There are today about 188 Kumiai churches in Japan, 
of which about 100 are self-supporting while the rest 
receive some aid. Back in 1874 when early American 
Board (Congregational) missionaries, youthful patri- 
ots, saintly native pastors, and the daring, devoted 
educator Joseph Neesima, founder of the Doshisha 
(the great Christian university of today), organized the 
Kobe church, they had no idea of starting a denomina- 
tion. But force of circumstances led this and other 
churches founded by these zealous workers to effect 
an organization for mutual strength and service. 
When the Congregational and Christian Churches 
here at home merged in 1930, the Christian Mission 


in Japan became affiliated with the Kumiai churches. — 


It is not just to say that the American Board, with 
headquarters at 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
United States of America, runs the Kumiai churches 
of Japan. For such is not the case. Different from 
the arrangement which every other denomination 
has with its foreign program, the Kumiai Church is a 
separate organization with which the American Board 


co-operates. Independence has been stressed from 
the beginning. Self-support is held in high repute. 
While many pastors have studied abroad, nevertheless 
the Kumiai Church has been and is today an expres- 
sion of distinctly Japanese Christianity. In the main 
it is liberal in theology and outlook. Its laymen have 
distinguished themselves in social and professional 
spheres. American Congregationalists recognized 
from the start that it would be foolish to ignore the 
advice and wisdom of nationals who know and under- 
stand the people better than any foreigners ever could. 
So American funds and personnel as available are put 
directly into the hands of the Kumiai Church. All 
missionaries and other foreigners working with the 
churches rather than with social or educational agen- 
cies are responsible to, and work under the direction of, 
the Kumiai Church. 

Into this picture stepped the Rev. Darley Downs 
and his wife in 1919. He had just completed a term 
of war service under the Red Cross. He went to Japan 
to teach at the Doshisha, in Kyoto, and stayed there 
for ten years. In 1929 he left to accept the principal- 
ship of the School of Japanese Language and Culture 
in Tokyo. This is a union enterprise which directs 
missionaries and others in the study of the language. 
Practically one-fourth of his time is given to the great. 
task of serving as secretary of the American Board 
interests in Japan. As a level-headed committee-man 
he has been in constant demand in and about Tokyo. 
He has many other active interests, we know, including 
the secretaryship of the interdenominational National 
Christian Council. Mrs. Downs has been actively in- 
terested in settlement work and has served as president. 
of the Parent-Teacher Association of the American 
School. She is at present acting as treasurer of our 
mission. 

From the time Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary went to 
Japan, the Carys and the Downses have been friends. 
Indeed, Mr. Downs participated in the service at the 
funerals of both Dr. and Mrs. Cary, and delivered the 
memorial address at the latter. When he accepted 
appointment as our representative it was both natural 
and desirable that he should make time to visit all our 
work, not only that in Tokyo, and report to the Board 
his findings. Just as home churches are urged to take - 
stock and evaluate situations, so all other groups find 
it profitable to do the same. With twenty years of 
experience in Japan, with wide and rich contacts. 
among both nationals and foreigners, we eagerly 
awaited his word regarding the various projects carried 
on by Universalists in Japan and Korea. Late in 
December he was able to arrange a trip to Osaka and. 
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Korea. Following are portions from that report that 
are of general interest. 

December 15: “‘As I had the morning free in 
Osaka I went out to see Mr. Mizumukai. He is on 
the absolute edge of the city, an hour’s ride by bus 
and electric car from the railroad station. The build- 
ing established with money from the Board was sold 
several years ago, and the location of the church 
changed to the south edge of town. But it is well 
located to get people from a new and growing commu- 
nity. . . . There are about forty active members in 
the church and a Sunday school attendance of fifty. 
It is a well-built house, the entire second floor fitted 
up as an attractive chapel with small altar table, lec- 


THE REV. DARLEY DOWNS 


tern and pulpit on the platform, rather rude benches 
and an organ. As you know, Mr. Mizumukai grad- 
uated from the Doshisha in 1919 and went to the States 
to study at Oberlin and Union. Both he and his wife 
are attractive people. She is the daughter of an 
Episcopal minister and is a graduate of their girls’ 
high school at Kyoto and women’s training school at 
Akashi. She had been a mission worker for the St. 
Barnabas Hospital in Osaka before marrying. At 
the moment both of them are working in offices, but 
Mr. Mizumukai thinks he will give up his work and 
render full-time service to the development of the 
church. I told him I favored such a move.”’ 

In Taikyu, Korea: “The wife of the leading 
missionary in Taikyu happens to be an old friend of 
Mrs. Downs. They very cordially welcomed me to 
their home and Mr. Adams gave most of the 19th of 
December to taking me around in his car... . Mrs. 
Pak and Mr. Cho were at the station along with Mr. 
Adams when my train pulled in about twenty minutes 
late on Sunday night, the 18th. Mr. Cho had three 
or four of the church members with him. I was in- 
terested in Mrs. Pak. Her husband was a teacher of 
science in the Presbyterian Middle School and he died 
while Mr. Adams was acting as principal. At that 
time they had known Mrs. Pak but had lost track of 
her until she came back from her sewing school course 


in Tokyo. (Note: For those who do not know the 
story, Mrs. Pak lived at the Blackmer Home, Tokyo, 
while taking this sewing course. As a young widow 
with a little boy to support she was doing everything 
she could to fit herself to earn a living. Our Home 
workers recognized her worth and sincerity. She was 
eager to serve the church that made such a Home 
possible. When she returned to Korea she refused 
several offers because they would make it impossible 
for her to keep her connection with Universalism. 
This present sewing school which she started and 
which she is developing against tremendous odds is her 
contribution to the Universalist work in Korea.) 

“Next day Mrs. Adams invited Mrs. Pak and a 
Japanese teacher from the school as guests for the 
noon mea!. I had about an hour’s talk with Mrs. Pak 
and then we went to the school where her twelve 
students, girls about fifteen years of age, and several 
other friends had gathered for a welcome meeting for 
me. She had the thing very carefully worked out and 
had invited both Mr. and Mrs. Adams. Two of the 
girls made gracious little speeches of welcome, one in 
Japanese and one in Korean. Mr. Ri, pastor of one 
of the Kumiai Korean churches (which at one time 
numbered about thirty but which are all out of exist- 
ence now), was present. During the early years of Mr. 
Cho’s work, Mr. Ri was associated with him. But 
some years ago they broke up and Mr. Ri is now head 
of an orphanage of 200 children, and is also head of the 
relief work enterprise which has taken over the slipper- 
making business which Mr. Cho started. Mr. Ri 
made an interesting speech in excellent Japanese, 
making a great deal of the fact that the daughter of a 
wealthy gold miner had become interested in the 
sewing school and had given a home to Mrs. Pak and 
her little boy. The young lady, Miss Kin, was present, 
and spoke very highly of Mrs. Pak and the work she is 
developing. It seems that Mrs. Pak takes care of 
the children in this wealthy home after she gets home 
from the sewing school, and so is on duty from early 
morning until the children have been put to bed. 
Miss Kin was afraid she was working too hard. 

“Mr. Cho had planned a welcome dinner for me, 
given ostensibly by the church, in the dining-room of 
the largest Korean-owned department store in the 
city of Taikyu. You have doubtless heard about the 
remarkable young man who has climbed from a clerk 
to the owner of this famous store. His name is Ii. 
Mr. Cho says he has been associated with the Taikyu 
church from the beginning, though he also says that, 
for certain reasons which he did not explain, he has not 
been attending church for the past year. However, 
he does continue to help the work. Mr. Ii sat beside 
me at dinner and came to the train to see me off. He 
has promised to come to see me on his next bi-monthly 
buying trip to Tokyo, as he often did the Carys. I 
sincerely hope he will, for I should like a talk with 
him about the work. The Bible woman, Miss Hen 
(also a former Blackmer Home girl), Mr. Cho’s 
younger brother, the doctor and three or four other 
persons were present. 

“Now to go back a bit. The entire morning I 
spent with Cho. We went to the church and found the 
new young doctor attending one of the two patients 
they can keep in the building, and his stub showed 
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that eighteen persons had been in for treatment that 
morning. Mr. Cho’s brother assists him and there is 
one nurse. The present doctor is a Catholic and im- 
pressed me rather favorably. Cho seems to have 
trouble getting along with people. He is very zealous 
in the work he is doing, wants people to help him, but 
evidently finds it difficult to share the plans with them. 
Many fine people have tried to work with him and 
have given up. This no doubt accounts for the shift- 
ing in workers. 

“T was unable to get out to the farm but heard 
much of it. Its ninety-five acres include rice fields, 
1200 apple trees, and some Japanese pear trees. The 
apple trees should begin to bear next year, but unless 
a strong fence can be put around them they will all 
be stolen. I wish we could give the assurance that 
the orchards would be properly fenced and brought to 
a state of productiveness. A thousand yen would be 
needed for this ($800). The apples are of the ‘De- 
licious’ variety and sell at about the highest price of 
any apple produced in the Japanese empire. Melons, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, and beans grow very well, 
and supply the vegetable needs of the tenants—fifty 
families. More could be produced, but transportation 
to town makes it unprofitable. At present the income 
barely provides the taxes, other necessary expense, 
and the interest on the money borrowed at the time 
the flood did such damage to the farm. 

“‘Cho says there are forty members in the Taikyu 
church, of whom twenty are baptized. The attendance 
at present seems low, twenty or under. The two 
branch churches at Wulchon and Kumpo have been 
discontinued. The maximum of patients ever treated 
in one month was 800, but the average is between 350 
and 400. The fees for ordinary treatment are 15 sen, 
and where injections are required, 30 sen. I gather 
that, on the small scale being maintained, the subsidy 
together with fees pays expenses. The doctor is a grad- 
uate of the government medical school.” 

Back in Tokyo: ‘“‘And now a word or two about 
the work in Japan. I recently had a letter from Mr. 
Nagano, formerly of Nagoya. When Harry and June 
Cary left Mr. Nagano had a class here at the Shin- 
zenkan. But I did not have an opportunity to meet 
him. Now I learn he has gone to the island of Shi- 
koku, but what he is doing I do not know. (Note: 
Mr. Nagano is the only living graduate of the Uni- 
versalist Theological School in Japan now in Uni- 
versalist fellowship. He is at present retired, and as 
an ordained Universalist minister draws a pension.) 

“Also, Mr. Takahashi, who conducted a weaving 
enterprise at the Shinzenkan, has departed. I tried 
twice to see him but saw only his young daughter. 
This group was not connected with the church, merely 
renting the building, presumably, as a place to house 
their weaving classes. My impression of the women 
and work was not favorable, so I do not feel that we 
have lost anything. 

“Mr. Shidara, the young minister of the Central 
Church, which as you know meets each week in the 
Shinzenkan (Note: This building is the rebuilt Shizu- 
oka church, moved to Tokyo and located on what 
was the tennis court of the missionaries’ home. The 
property in which the Central Church met is now 
for sale, as the present location is far better. The mis- 
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sionaries’ home has been rented, as the Downs 
family have their own home in another section of 
Tokyo), sends me his calendar which contains very 
detailed reports of all sorts. The average church at- 
tendance has been twenty-two at morning service, less 
in the evening. The Sunday school seems to do better, 
it has seven teachers and officers and average at- 
tendance of about thirty. During the week the follow-. 
ing groups meet: Bible study class, hymn group, 
prayer meeting, Problem of Faith group, choir prac- 
tice, record concerts (a music appreciation group 
through victrola records), and monthly meetings of the 
official board, the Sunday school teachers, and others. 
The Young People’s Society averages about twelve 
at its monthly meetings.” 

These are clear pictures he gives us, aren’t they? 
Through his eyes and his knowledge we can see some 
of the work being done in our name in the Orient to- 
day. His consideration of our interests promises 
much for the future of our work. That is, if we con- 
tinue owr support. We have no question regarding 
the work that Mr. and Mrs. Downs are doing. That 
we are doing our part as effectively I am not so cer- 
tain. When I look over the returns that have come 
from our churches as the result of the special appeal 
sent out on All Souls’ Sunday on behalf of this work, 
I lose heart. They are so pitifully small. To March 
first forty-six churches in twelve states and the Provy- 
ince of Ontario, plus the gifts of three individuals, 
have provided $488.67 of our $3,600 budget for the 
year. As a bright spot, however, let me report that 
the New York State Convention at its Utica meeting 
last October voted $100 for this work, and the amount 
has been received. So far $588.67 has come in. No 
doubt other churches took the offering but it has not 
been sent to the General Convention office. The list 
of churches which have loyally stood by our work 
follows: 


California: Los Angeles. 

Connecticut: Danbury, Hartford, Stafford. 

Illinois: St. Paul’s, Chicago; Galesburg, Hutsonville, 
Joliet, Stockton, Urbana. 

Iowa: Webster City. 

Maine: Canton, Caribou, Norway, Portland, Messiah. 

Massachusetts: Abington, Annisquam, Arlington, Bey- 
erly, Grove Hall (Boston), Roxbury (Boston), 
Braintree, Everett, Fitchburg, Gloucester, Lowell, 
First, Lynn, Marlboro, North Adams, Peabody, 
Rockport, Salem, Somerville, First, Swampscott, 
Wakefield. 

New Hampshire: Concord, Dover. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Auburn, Dexter, Little Falls, Perry, Roch- 
ester (and the State Convention). 

Ohio: Columbus. 

Rhode Island: Providence, First, Providence, Mediator, 
Woonsocket. 

Vermont: Cavendish, Morrisville. 

Canada: Olinda. 


Maybe some of them can give more. As for the 
others, how about a little of that co-operation we 
hear so much about? It isn’t too late—the oppor- 
tunity still exists. In spite of and because of the 
headlines in the newspapers, the work must goon. Can 
we fail the lives that have been invested in this, our 
work overseas? 
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The Authority of Co-operation 


Robert M. Rice 


HE term anarchist has come to have an alarm- 
ing connotation, connected with the thought 
of bombs and reigns of terror. Yet an anarchist 

may be a most peaceful individual, with the highest 
ideals and the noblest motives. 

I find that, according to the dictionary, anarchism 
is at its worst a terroristic resistance to all present 
government. At its best it stands for a society made 
orderly by good manners rather than by law. One 
wonders how far we would get without laws, even 
though all persons were as perfect as we would like 
them to be. It’s a good idea to have a law that all 
traffic shall keep to the right hand of the road. This 
is not a matter of morals, but it does help to prevent 
confusion. 

This matter of anarchism is of interest regarding 
our subject, because throughout the history of the 
Universalist Church we have had quite a forceful 
spirit of anarchism in relation to church government. 
‘True, our Universalist anarchists at best have been 
noble people desiring freedom so much that they 
would not allow one iota of it to be withdrawn. At 
their worst they have been those who have gone off on 
‘some tangent and destroyed in a few months that 
which had taken years to build. 

Going back to the time when there was only one 
‘Christian Church, we see dissatisfaction in that situa- 
tion. The Reformation was a revolt against the au- 
thority of the Church and the dictates of the ecclesias- 
tical rulers. The infallible Church was soon replaced 
by the infallible Bible. The infallible Bible had to be 
interpreted. It was not long before the various 
Protestant churches were giving infallible interpre- 
tations. These were followed by rules and regulations 
that the members were expected to consider as authori- 
‘tative guides. 

Against all these the founders of our free churches 
rebelled. They became the anarchists of institu- 
tionalized religion. I understand it was not without 
‘many verbal fights on the floor of convention sessions 


that the office of the general superintendency came _ 


‘into being. There were many who opposed any office 
that might place any authority over them. So it is 
that the Universalist churches have gone along with 
the minimum of authority from our state and national 
bodies. In fact, we have given so little authority to 
the state and general conventions that many a church 
-in time of distress has asked for help from a conven- 
tion only to find that convention without power to act. 
We have seen the tragic results which anarchism has 
produced in our work in the years gone by. 

My subject for this sermon came from the message 
-sent out by the Universalist General Convention, 
“Let Us Have a Church.” We want freedom, not 
subjection. We want the authority of co-operation, 
not anarchism. We must know what we are trying to 
_do and then try to do it together. There are so many 
-who think of the Universalist Church as that little 
-churech in Maine or in California or somewhere else 

-with which they are associated. 
The Universalist Church has assets of over seven 


million dollars. While small compared with the 
largest denominations, it is well for us to realize that 
there are several denominations much smaller than 
ours. 

At the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner of the 
Universalist General Sunday School Association figures 
were given showing what our little church schools had 
been able to do through co-operation. In nine years 
our boys and girls have given over two thousand 
dollars to a summer school for mountain children in 
North Carolina; in twenty years they have given over 
nineteen thousand dollars to a school for Negro chil- 
dren in Virginia; in the same period they have given 
nearly twenty-five thousand dollars to missionary 
work in Japan and Korea: and with the help of Dr. 
Huntley’s lectures in our churches in twenty-two 
years they have given over seventy-four thousand 
dollars to Near East Relief. 

Similar figures from our other organizations I 
am certain would be quite as astounding. We have 
done much in the past. We can do more in the future 
as we come to recognize the authority of co-operation. 

I believe the most important work of our de- 
nomination is done within local churches. Yet the 
meaning of that work becomes enlarged as the mem- 
bers of local churches comé to sense the larger re- 
lationships and the co-operative work we are doing 
together. That we may feel a part of the larger plan 
we must be in touch with its work, its plans, its hopes, 
its accomplishments. 

Reading our church periodical, TheChristian Leader, 
is a means of keeping in touch. I would say a word on 
its behalf, for two reasons. First, it is a means of 
education in churchmanship, and a means of education 
in things relating to religion in the life of the world. 
Our people would have a better understanding of 
our work and be better able to co-operate in it if they 
were all readers of the Leader. The second reason 
comes from the other angle. If those who are now 
subscribers and readers are to continue to have this 
periodical, we must have more subscribers. Many 
other religious journals have had to go to the wall 
these last few years. We want no unfortunate drastic 
changes in The Christian Leader. 

Having sensed our relationship to the larger work, 
having gained a desire to do our share, then it is for us 
to make our local church as effective as possible. 
How are we to do this? In the first place shall we 
constantly try to make the members of each of the so- 
called auxiliary organizations of our church conscious 
of the fact that they are a part of the church. 

I have known women’s organizations in which 
there were members who considered their organization 
as the all important thing. I do not believe I am ex- 
aggerating when I say that I have known women who 
would possibly feel more upset if their society were 
disbanded than they would if their church closed its 
doors forever. I am not belittling the tremendous 
amount of work our women’s organizations do. I 
realize that many of our churches would not be in 
existence today were it not for these societies. What 
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we need to keep in mind is that all these bodies are a 
part of the church. The same thought should be 
kept in mind in young people’s organizations and 
men’s clubs. No need for the church to sponsor or- 
ganizations for the sake of more organizations in the 
community. We have too many asitis. We do need 
ours to do certain kinds of work which the church 
should do. 

That does not mean that every young people’s 
meeting must be a prayer meeting, or every men’s 
club gathering have a sermon preached. In modern- 
izing our conception of the church we need to broaden 
our outlook of its function in the world today. Have 
you ever realized that in your community are men and 
women who have long since concluded that nobody 
cares about them? Some are even considering suicide 
because they feel they have not a friend in the world. 
It may be hard for us in our self-satisfied way of living 
to realize this, but it is true. 

If the members of a men’s club could get some of 
these men into the church to play a game of dart ball 
or for some other entertainment, and make them feel 
the good fellowship, that club would be practicing 
real religion. There is a nice distinction here between 
having a good time, and having a good time that may 
reach out to someone who needs such fellowship to 
lift him out of his despair. I should not want men to 
become priggishly self-conscious of their saving graces, 
but I would have them feel that their club as a part 
of the church has a function to perform. 

The same things may be said regarding women’s 
societies and young people’s organizations. I knew 
of a Y. P. C. U. that furnished young people attending 
a state organization a social life which they could 
afford, when they did not have the means to enter 
into the expensive social whirl of the university. 

We are not to minimize the primary purpose of 
worship, but we need to recognize other types of work 
for the church. We shall need to give much more at- 
tention to the matter of adult education. We shall 
need to look to our leaders to help us develop a tech- 
nique that will enable us to do more than merely imi- 
tate the secular adult educational institutions already 
in existence in our communities. 

It is for us to recognize the authority of co- 
operation that we may have a church going forward 
all together. 


* * * 


FIRST HAND NEWS FROM CHINA 


On Monday morning, March 27, at 10.30, Rev. George W. 
Shepherd will address a special meeting at Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, to which all ministers of every denomina- 
tion are invited. Dr. Shepherd landed in New York on the 
20th, coming via England, directly from Chungking, the new 
capital of China, where he has been honorary adviser of the 
New Life Movement. This meeting will probably be the one 
opportunity for the clergy of Greater Boston to hear Dr. Shep- 
herd, who through his close association with Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek is particularly well informed about 
the political outlook and general conditions in that part of the 
country. He was in Hankow to within twenty-four hours of its 
occupation last October, and then went to Chungking by boat 
and bus through Hunan and Kweichow Provinces. He helped 
the Central China International Red Cross evacuate from 
Changsha to Kweiyang just before the burning of the former city 
and assisted with the problem of the refugees. 


For the last three and a half years, Mr. Shepherd has worked 
in close association with Madame Chiang Kai-shek, the executive 
director of the New Life Movement, which long before the present 
struggle undertook the task of helping the spirit and outlook of 
the Chinese people by emphasizing the fine ideals of China’s 
sages and working out practical programs for their realization. 
This movement, without political significance, has greatly fur- 
thered China’s astounding progress in developing communica- 
tions, improving the health of the masses, fighting superstition, 
ignorance and corruption, and making it possible for the better 
elements in society to direct the policy of the nation. Even 
under the pressure of war conditions, the New Life Movement 
has not been diverted from its underlying principles, though 
phases of its program have necessarily been changed and much 
emphasis has had to be on training civilians to meet and handle 
war emergencies. 

The story of how a rural missionary happened to be selected. 
for this responsible advisership is interesting. Coming to China. 
from New Zealand, Mr. Shepherd was first located in Nanchang, 
the capital of Kiangsi Province, and later in the mountain dis- 
tricts lying to the east just across the border of Fukian Province. 
Forced to evacuate by the then anti-Christian Communist in- 
vasion of his area, he was serving in the neighborhood of Foochow 
when Madame Chiang challenged the Christian forces of China to- 
develop a Christian program of service to the common people 
that would demonstrate a concern as deep and genuine as that 
professed by the Communist leaders. The National Christian. 
Council accepted the challenge, and asked Mr. Shepherd to co- 
operate with its rural work secretary, Chang Fu-liang, in making 
a survey of the devastated areas in Kiangsi from which the 
Communist armies had been driven out and in recommending a 
program. 

* * * 


WELLESLEY SUMMER INSTITUTE 


“How Can We Make Democracy Work?’’ is the question 
which will draw men and women from all over the United States 
to live at the Summer Institute for Social Progress at Wellesley 
College, Mass., July 8 to 22. “Religion with its respect for the- 
individual is the main essential for success. The best answer we 
can make to the growing power and aggressiveness of European. 
dictators is to achieve a successfully working economic and 
political democracy in the United States,’’ Dr. John Stewart 
Burgess declares in announcing the Institute’s plans. 

Dr. Burgess will serve as chairman of the conference leaders. 
Able experts in economics and politics from a number of col-— 
leges w|ll lecture on vital current issues and lead the members to 
discuss them in small groups recruited to represent a cross-section 
of society. 

Alfred D. Sheffield of Wellesley College will be in charge of 
the round tables to be led by Leroy E. Bowman of the Consumer 
Co-operative Movement, E. Johnston Coil and George B. Gallo- 
way of the National Economic and Social Planning Association, 
Francis Goodell, consultant in management for the Pequot 
Mills, Benjamin Marsh of the People’s Lobby, Helen Everett 
Meiklejohn of the San Francisco School of Social Studies, Joel 
Seidman of the League for Industrial Democracy, J. M. McDaniel,. 
professor of Economics at Dartmouth College and Rey. W. B. 
Waltmire, leader of the traveling New England Seminar of the 
Religion and Labor Foundation. 

Evening forum speakers include Harold H. Burton, mayor: 
of Cleveland, Howard Coonley, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, George S. Counts, professor at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel of Baltimore, Max Lerner, former editor of The Nation, 
and others to be announced. 

Those interested in combining a two weeks intensive course 
in the essentials of a democratic social order with all the vacation 
advantages of the beautiful country campus of Wellesley College- 
on Lake Waban, Mass., should send for a program. Address 
Dorothy P. Hill, Director, Summer Institute at Wellesley, 22. 
Oakland Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“THESE MEEK AND GENTLE UNIVERSALISTS”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Now that the next issue of The Christian Leader is here and 
read, containing the highly seasoned praise for the feminine por- 
tion of your editorial staff, I am enlightened as to the deleted and 
scrambled debris of the memorial I sent you regarding Marian 
Holmes Harris, and which appeared in this subsequent issue of 
March 4 in a significantly garbled form, and which makes me 
rejoice that the extra copies I expected would be sent me of last 
week’s issue were not sent as I should not have mailed them to 
her Pasadena friends. 

The problem of this woman-handling of all your output is 
revealed in your statement that Florence Adams has been with 
you for twenty-five years, and explains why the letters I wrote 
to Dr. Marshall and which ridiculed the Christly commands to 
“heal the sick and cast out demons” in his answers to them, were 
dictated by this same dictator who ruled the destinies in your 
office. I supposed that they were taken down by his secretary 
under dictation. She no doubt has nursed her intolerance until 
it has been fanned to a flame until even the beautiful landscapes 
described by Miss Harris, and Corot the artist, or even Edison, 
would drive her into psychical tantrums and invite retaliation by 
preventing their publication. Please do not send the extra 
copies of this article changed as it is, in this present issue of 
March 4. May I inquire of the High Priestess who must have 
indorsed Emily Post in her criticism of the use of the term ‘‘Rev- 
erend”’ by the way she censored it as being used ungrammatically 
agreeing with Emily, that your proof-reader, the Holy One of 
your Household, should have passed over the error in my, we 
will now call it an obituary, as you have taken all the life out of it 
by omitting my incidents in the lives of others connected with 
after-life conditions in the Great Beyond and have sanctified a 
very ordinary individual by calling her by this tabooed title of 
Rev. Where was her eagle eye in calling me a preacher, pray 
tell the Natives of the Western Shore? 

I have always said it was a mistake I was not born a Metho- 
dist, for unless halos are not worn any longer by the saints I 
expect to know them by their bright auras because they have 
been the only church that has fought actively the greatest crime- 
producing evil in the world in licensing saloons. 

Ada White Taylor. 

Long Beach, Calif. 


We regret the anger of this lady. The facts are that she 


wrote a long obituary which the editor cut down. 
The Editor. 


* a 


THE REFUGEES WE COME TO KNOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Many of our citizens in Berkeley are much exercised over 
the German refugee problem. So much so that both laymen and 
members of the faculty of our great university here are acting as 
sponsors and signing affidavits for these barbarically treated 
people to come here. 

We have succeeded to a certain extent, and my own ex- 
perience and that of my colleagues has been that it is worth while. 

The ‘‘refugees’’ we have had the privilege of greeting here in 
Berkeley are superior in every way. The gentleness, the dignity, 
the bravery, withal the gratitude with which they receive this 
help is touching beyond measure. Splendid young men, fine 
young women, torn from devoted families and worse! One young 
fellow, barely twenty-two, said to me, “I fear to walk the streets. 
I cannot believe there is not some one trailing behind, who will 
send me to a concentration camp.”’ 

The point taken by our very understanding Westport con- 
tributor last week, concerning the fear on the part of some of 
our people because of our own economic condition, is one con- 
tinually met. These German refugees will become an asset, but 


whether they become an asset or liability is not the question. 
The question is ““What would Jesus do?’’ Were he here today, 
seeing an innocent people treated with a savagery ‘‘out-Heroding 
Herod,’’ would he consider the economic question? Would he 
not rather share that which he had, however little, with the 
needy? And—was there ever so terrible a need! 

We are a great, a humane nation. Let us not forget our 
suffering brothers and sisters. Let us live out in the year of our 
Lord 1939 what was preached in Galilee all those years ago, and 
then at Easter we can literally proclaim—for us—for all our 
persecuted brethren—‘‘He is risen.”’ 

Gertrude F. Kauffman. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


“THE LEADER WILL BE DULY NOTIFIED”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am calling your attention to a statement in the Leader 
of February 18 to the effect that Dr. Shutter had resigned as 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, in December last, and 
been made pastor emeritus. While he and the pulpit committee 
have been considering this and other matters concerning the 
future of the church and the interests with which it is connected, 
the statement in the Leader is—to say the least—premature. 
The Leader will be duly notified of any vital changes that may 
occur. 

E. H. Scofield, 
Chairman Pulpit Supply Committee. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


SOME INTERESTING HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of March 4 at page 213, the interesting letter 
dated “January 30, 1792,’ and addressed to “‘Mr. John Brazer, 
Merchant,’”’ of Boston calls for a few remarks. 

Mr. John Brazer was one of the proprietors of the old Uni- 
versalist Church Society at Hanover and North Bennet Streets, 
as described by me in pages 244-249 in my Memoir of Rey. Dr. 
Hosea Ballou II (published, Boston, 1896), but the beautiful 
time-piece was installed in an earlier edifice on the site of the 
church shown there at page 246. A portion of it may be seen in 
Winsor’s Memorial History of Boston. 

Mr. John Brazer lived many years after 1792. In 1816 he 
was active as one of the proprietors of the Second Society of Uni- 
versalists in the Town of Boston, and was moderator at the first 
meeting. See above Memoir pages 90-938. He owned much 
Boston real estate, including the site of the present Brazer Build- 
ing, corner State and Devonshire Streets, diagonally across from 
the Old State House. Richard Faxon, one of the three signers of 
that letter, also was one of the earliest proprietors of our School 
Street Church in Boston. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


LEO R. LEWIS ON THE OPHICLEIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our Mr. Spear ran across a rather interesting bill reading as 
follows: “Boston, November 10th, 1848. The First Universalist 
Society debtor to B. A. Burditt, for one quarter’s service on the 
Ophicleide, and for supplying double bass, due this day. $40.00.” 

Not everybody may know that the ophicleide is a prede- 
cessor of the bass tuba. The bill would seem to indicate that our 
First Universalist Society gave the customary bull-bass boost 
to congregational singing. Then the Society’s musical sense be- 
came refined, and the bass viol was elected to become the booster. 

Leo R. Lewis. 

Tufts College, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


For Ordinary Minds 


The Gospel Sources. Some Results of 
Modern Scholarship. By Dorothy F. 
Wilson, M. A., B. Litt., Pulpit Associate 
at the City Temple, London. (Mac- 
millan. 75 cents.) 

This little book is an earnest attempt by 
a careful writer to ‘break down”’ to or- 
dinary minds the technical knowledge 
which biblical scholars have gained by 
their patient research about the nature of 
our four Gospels. The work shows intelli- 
gence, discrimination, sincerity and rever- 
ence throughout. It aims to be helpful to 
parents, Sunday school teachers, and 
young people in the churches who are 
thoughtful enough to want to learn the 
important facts which it sets forth. It is 
therefore written in as simple language as 
possible, although necessarily it is not all 
simple and cannot be understood without 
some serious effort on the part of the reader. 

The author says in the preface: “My 
only claim to speak is that I have had to 
work my way through from the old posi- 
tion to the new one, that I have had the 
privilege of studying under men who are 
masters of this subject, and that, being a 
teacher, who has necessarily to try to ac- 
quire the art of simplification of language, 
I may be able to translate technical and 
theological language into colloquial Eng- 
lish. . . . Nine-tenths of what I have to 
say will be based on Canon Streeter’s 
great book, ‘The Four Gospels,’ the product 
of a life-time of patient research of quite 
amazing learning, and of beautiful and 
simple Christian insight.” 

There is urgent need for such an en- 
deavor. Millions of people are so indif- 
ferent to the Bible, or so ignorant of its 
true character, or so bewildered when they 
try to think about it, that they are “‘all at 
sea’’ with reference to it. Consequently, 
notwithstanding our great era of popular 
education, the religious world of our time 
is full of confusion, misunderstanding, 
erroneous beliefs, reactionism or utter dis- 
trust regarding the Scriptures. There is no 
possible remedy for these evils but the 
promulgation of intelligence, sound knowl- 
edge and an inquiring spirit. Surely it is 
one of the important functions of the 
Church to render this high service. 

The heart of the Bible—for Christians 
at least—is of course the four Gospels. In 
seeking to set forth the truth about these, 
as conscientiously as this writer has done, 
a beginning is made toward a fundamental 
reconstruction of thought and faith con- 
cerning the origin of Christianity. She 
plainly shows that our present Gospels can 
no longer be taken as veritable records of 
what Jesus did and said, literally and 
minutely accurate, being continuous narra- 
tives by certain individual writers; but 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Pubiishing House. 


rather that they are growths or accretive 
compilations of fragments of fact and in- 
cident and story, resulting from oral ac- 
counts during the first forty years after 
the Master’s death, together with some 
more-or-less-uncertain written memories 
or traditions; that Mark was the earliest 
Gospel, written in great part probably at 
Rome, not far from the year 70 (she thinks, 
depending upon Streeter, while other 
authorities would say 75 or 80); that Mat- 
thew was the second Gospel and incor- 
porated most of Mark, with other ma- 
terials from other sources, and was written 
in Palestine about 80 or 85; that Luke was 
the third, written perhaps at Antioch, be- 
tween 80 and 90, also embodying the sub- 
stance of Mark but distributing it differ- 
ently and adding much new and appealing 
matter; while the Fourth Gospel is very 
different in many respects from the other 
three and cannot be harmonized with 
them, and was written, probaby, at Ephe- 
sus, as late as 95 or 100—or even later, as 
Dr. Goodspeed would say. 

Whoever will duly ponder these facts 
and really study this valuable little book, 
and then go on (as he well may do) to 
read other works—such as E. F. Scott’s 
“The Validity of the Gospel Record,” and 
his ‘Christianity and Its Tributaries,” 
Benj. W. Bacon’s ‘‘An Introduction to the 
New Testament” and his “Jesus and Paul,” 
and especially Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed’s 
recent illuminating volume, “New Chap- 
ters in New Testament Study’’—will gain 
a wonderfully fresh, enlightened and in- 
spiring view of the origin and early develop- 
ment of the Christian religion and the 
Christian Church. Such an education is 
not only profoundly vital but is indis- 
pensable to further religious progress. 

Willard Chamberlain Selleck. 


* * 


A New England Poet 


This Was a Poet. By George Frisbie 
Whicher. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) 


All know the experience of coming upon 
a superlatively good book. Not being a 
poetry fan, and having only casual ac- 
quaintance with Emily Dickinson and her 
work, I was quite unprepared for the thrill 
of Professor Whicher’s biography. This 
book couples the restraint of careful, 
painstaking scholarship with a sympa- 
thetic, common-sense treatment, and is set 
down for us with the exquisite precision of 
really fine writing. Many of Professor 
Whicher’s own prose sentences are gems, 
in themselves, of thought and expression. 

The first few chapters constitute a very 
interesting account of Emily Dickinson’s 
life. From voluminous reading of her 
correspondence, that of her family and 
friends, from newspapers of the period, in 
short from all available sources, the writer 
has gathered together material for his 


analysis. He very carefully adheres to a 
course somewhere between the meager facts: 
as established and conjecture as grown up: 
about a somewhat mysterious figure. His 
treatment is sympathetic and appreciative,. 
but above all sensible, and it seems that he 
has cleared away much of the cobwebs of 
misunderstanding about Miss Dickinson. 
He shows that, though living during the 
Victorian era, her mental climate was. 
really that of the transcendental period, due 
to her seclusion, her restricted contacts, 
her particular world of interior New Eng- 
land of that period. He analyzes her 
reading for the light it throws on her own 
creativity, and deduces that ‘‘Emily Dick- 
inson’s poetry is not derivable from her 
reading. The most we can say is that she 
found food for reflection in books as in life 
. . . . But the secret of her style was like 
melody or witchcraft unconveyed, neither 
imitated nor capable of facile imitation. 
She earned it by the whole tenor of her 
life, and it was hers unmistakably, and 
hers only.” In a delightful chapter en- 
titled ‘Seeing New Englandly”’ he points: 
out that the idiom of her style reproduces 
as far as possible in verse the New England 
quality of speech—laconic brevity, di- 
rectness, cadence. ‘‘She was very much a 
child of the age and she was also an in- 
stinctive artist; it was her business to find 
forms of expression that did not blur her 
sharp awareness of fact or fail to rouse a 
latent beauty. Her poems were demon- 
strations that the simplest commonplaces: 
of life in practical America could be vital- 
ized and made precious to the mind.” 
Professor Whicher’s theory is that 
Emily Dickinson has suffered immeasur- 
ably by undiscriminating posthumous pub- 
lication of her work without regard for 
chronology or quality. In her case no few 
carefully culled poems were brought to- 
gether for publication from time to time 
during her life. Since her death, her finest 
gems as well as unfinished fragments have 
been published together without regard for 
subject matter, time, order, mood or 
quality. On the basis of this he tries to dis- 
criminate—to show various character- 
istics as revealed in her poetry. For in- 
stance, her occasional moods of pure fan- 
tasy or of playful, almost “‘gamin,’” humor 
are often quite misread. He quickens our 
appreciation of her exquisitely chiseled 
nature poetry. Above all, he points out 
how much of her work if arranged records: 
the progress of a human spirit as it copes 
with life. Of her love poetry he writes: 
“The story of her heart is developed in a 
series of lyrics written with the concision 
that brief verse demands. Within each 
tiny poem exists a shaping principle like 
the inner law that compels a snowflake to 
assume symmetrical form. Yet in the 
mass these myriad poems are something 
more than the fall of so many separate 
flakes, something more even than a snow- 
drift sculptured by an exigent wind. They 
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Church Schools and Religious Bduccen 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE QUESTION BOX 


How can we 
make church mem- 
bership an appeal- 
ing adventure to 
young people? 

This is possible 
to the degree in 
which it is a great 
adventure to the 
minister himself, to other leaders in the 
church, and to its members. In some situ- 
ations there is little in the atmosphere 
of the church or in its program of activities 
to indicate that belonging to the church 
can be a thrilling adventure. A certain 
woman questioned about the sermon 
preached in church that morning was 
accused of not being very enthusiastic 
about it. Whereupon she retorted, “How 
could I be? The minister wasn’t.” The 
same thing applies in this matter of 
church membership. 

The quality of life being lived by the 
people in your church, their social con- 
sciousness, their willingness to be active as 
well as “‘professing’’ Christians—these and 
other factors furnish the background 
against which your young people are going 
to judge the church and its power for use- 
fulness in the world today. Where dull 
apathy exists young people can see no 
reason why the church needs them, no 
matter how many times they are told that 
it does. On the other hand, the church 
that by its works daily demonstrates the 
contribution it can make to life today has 
little difficulty convincing young people 
that to belong to such a church is indeed 
a real adventure. 


* * 


AFTER THEY JOIN THE CHURCH 


As widely as we could this year we have 
recommended the use of a new publication 
by the Methodist Book Concern for leaders 
of groups contemplating church member- 
ship. The title is “How to Conduct a 
Church Membership Class for Boys and 
Girls.” It is written by Karl K. Quimby 
for the educational department of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and naturally 
refers to that church and its practices. 
Yet in it there is so much that is funda- 
mentally true of all churches regardless of 
denomination, that a minister or lay leader 
of such a group would find it of inestimable 
help. The forty-five pages are divided into 
five chapters or discussions, the last of 
which bears the caption ‘‘The Service of 
Reception and Beyond.’ What the author 
says about the second half is particularly 
suggestive. We quote a portion of it 
headed “Having Started—Now What?” 

“There are too few workers and too 
many ‘inlookers’ on the church today. 
When Jesus said, ‘The harvest is plenteous 
but the laborers are few,’ he might have 


THE CHURCH TOWER SPEAKS 


The strong winds of centuries have buf- 
feted me—but I stand. 

I stand foursquare against the Greed and 
Selfishness, the Hypocrisies and Hates, of 
men. 

I stand foursquare for Truth and Right- 
eousness. Sincerity and Brotherhood. 

Listen to my chimes. 

They tell of yesterday when brave men 
fought for Freedom. 

They tell of today when men of courage 
fight for Truth. 

Listen to the chimes: they call to you. 

They call to you to stand foursquare 
with me. 

You are young, they say—young—young. 

Stand by, they say—share—share. 

Share in the things that must be done. 

The things that the Church must do for 
Man and God. 

(From ‘‘The Christian Church,’’* 
By Margaret Slattery.) 


*Used by permission of Pilgrim Press. 


been speaking of the modern church in 
America. The broadening stream, of 
which we have been thinking, ought to 
come to special fullness of expression im- 
mediately after the service of reception. 
But, a subtle idea seems to pervade the 
entire church that when the young people 
unite with the church the task has been 
completed. The leaders can now relax 
and rest—and the boys and girls usually do 
likewise. Leaders stop too soon. Perhaps 
a way out lies in a better understanding of 
the theory and a definite advance in the 
practice. 

“When boys and girls unite with the 
fellowship of the church, they should feel 
that it is ‘their church.’ This feeling, al- 
ready started in early childhood and nur- 
tured through their study, fellowship, and 
worship, will need constant support. It 
will not be adequate merely to explain adult 
viewpoints. These young people will need 
to be treated as really belonging in all per- 
sonal and group relationships. They will 
understand that these young members are 
psychologically conditioned in favor of the 
church. They have willingness to serve. 
The church must be prepared to harness 
their energy and desire to serve to some 
worthy and challenging activity before it 
fades or some other interest enters to com- 
mand attention and allegiance. The 
stream of interest and activity must be 
steadily widened. This means these young 
members and their needs should be em- 
phasized in the church program. They 
must occupy a larger place in the thought 
and work of the church than hitherto. 
Opportunities for increased participation 
almost never fail to unite firmly these 
youthful members to the church.” 


A treatment of some of these oppor- 
tunities completes this discussion with 
this statement: “It is our profound con- 
viction that there is no work more calcu- 
lated to improve the church and enrich its 
spiritual life than the painstaking cultiva- 
tion of the new members as they cross the 
threshold into the Church of God.” 

This pamphlet, costing only twenty-five 
cents, will be a valuable addition to any 
church school library. Order of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. Or borrow a 
copy from the G.S.S. A. loan library. 


a * 


WHAT THE FIELD WORKER SAW IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


A brief service to the memory of a good 
Pope who had just died, concluding with 
the story of a good Catholic priest, Francis 
of Assisi. . . . Men, women and young 
people who flocked to a church school 
session to give rapt attention to the story 
of what Universalists are doing through the 
Negro school at Suffolk, Virginia. ...A 
blind teacher of junior boys, who through 
her assistant’s eyes prepares her lesson 
each week, makes her notes in Braille, and 
is doing real teaching. ...A dignified 
chapel for church school worship made with 
very little expense from an average “‘ladies 
parlor.” . . . A reading table for teachers, 
with helpful books and magazines, with 
comfortable chairs close at hand for the 
browser, and a notebook with pencil at- 
tached to record borrowings. . . . Several 
junior choirs doing good work and gener- 
ating interest and service as a result of 
the choir festival at the Utica Convention. 
. .. . A young superintendent, often bed- 
ridden, racked with pain, but still reading, 
counseling, guiding the destiny of her 
school, and constantly its leading spirit for 
growth and development. 

Gee 


* * 


NEWS FROM UNIVERSALIST 
SCHOOLS 


“Our average attendance in Sunday 
school has reached sixty-five and the staff 
is doing splendidly,’ writes Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner of Waterloo, Iowa. 


From Pasadena, Calif., this word comes 
from the minister, Dr. Charles Clare 
Blauvelt: “The monthly workers’ con- 
ferences are beginning to produce results 
in the sense that the teachers are opening 
up and discussing their problems in the 
light of the particular theme we happen to 
be considering. We held a worship service 
for the whole school in the beautiful church 
sanctuary two weeks ago, and the young- 
sters are calling for another. One class 
of junior boys wrote me a little note in the 
class sessions after this first service, and 
each one expressed his own reactions in a 
sentence or two in his own handwriting.” 
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NORTHFIELD MISSIONARY CON- 
FERENCE 
July 3-10 

The summer conference is a unique ex- 
perience in Christian fellowship, especially 
when it is the Northfield Missionary Con- 
ference. Here all denominations live to- 
gether for a week with the one purpose of 
seeking first the Kingdom of God. It is 
easy to be good at Northfield! A trip 
across the seminary campus is a thrill, for 
every face gives an answering smile and 
there is no difference apparent between a 
Baptist smile and that of a Presbyterian. 
In the words of one of the Camp Girls, 
“Northfield is truly a bit of heaven!” 

Mission study this year will center 
around the theme “Christ and the World 
Community.’’ The Mission of the Church 
at Home will be presented in courses show- 
ing the rich fruits of Home Missions 
through a century of pioneering, intro- 
ducing the new leadership and pointing 
out the new tasks for the home missionary 
enterprise of the future. The adult classes 
will be taught by Miss Hona M. Diehl. 

The Mission of the Church Abroad will 
be studied against the background of the 
material presented at the great Missionary 
Conference held in Madras, India, in De- 
cember, 1938. In no sense a report of the 
meeting, the study books will interpret 
the valuable discussions on the life and 
work of the younger churches, and the 
major issues confronting all churches of the 
East and West in their common missionary 
enterprise of the coming years. 

The chairman of program for North- 
field Conference, Mrs. H. Lewis Hardy, is 
happy to announce that three and pos- 
sibly more of the delegates present at 
Madras will be leaders at Northfield. Miss 
Sue Weddell will teach the adult foreign 
courses. Miss Gertrude Schultz will con- 
duct a two period normal class, and word 
has just come that Miss Ruth Isabel Sea- 
bury has promised to be present throughout 
the Conference. 

Each morning will open with worship in 
beautiful Sage Chapel, led by Dr. Emily J. 
Werner. Dr. Werner will also be with the 
girls for Bible study. Another Bible 
teacher for the girls will be Miss Christine 
Wang, a student guest from China. 

A high spot for the morning will be the 
Auditorium Bible Class, with Dr. Caroline 
Palmer of Biblical Seminary as its leader. 
In the Auditorium also will come the music 
study hour with the training of the chorus 
which means so much to Northfield ser- 
vices. Miss Marguerite Hazzard will di- 
rect the music, with Mrs. Walter C. Stevens 
at the piano or organ. 

The training of leaders is all important 
at this Conference. In this way all the 
privileges of Northfield may be projected 
down through the local church and into 


the lives of the individual women. The 
air of Northfield is alive with plans for pro- 
grams and activities and with the inspira- 
tion to carry them out. Here dozens of 
missionaries are present to give first-hand 
ideas about life in other communities and 
to inspire with stories of fellow Christians 
throughout the world. Special classes on 
how to use all this information and inspira- 
tion in the local church will be conducted 
by Miss Seabury, Miss Hazel Orton, Miss 
Alice Murdock and others. 

The seven denominational camps are an 
outstanding feature at Northfield. They 
are planned for girls from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age, who live in tents 
on the campus with their counselors. 


Special classes, camp-fire gatherings, rec- 
reation and song go to make this an epoch 
in any girl’s life. The beautiful ceremony 
of the service flag is a closing service never 
to. be forgotten. 

Space forbids mention of Round Top, 
and the cathedral pines and the far view 
up the valley to God. Can any good come 
out of Northfield? Come and see! 

Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey, 8 Division 
Street, Danbury, Conn., will be more than 
happy to give you further information. 
You will never regret a week spent at 
Northfield during this wonderful Con- 
ference. 

* Ok 


SECTIONAL BOARD MEETING 

A sectional meeting of the Executive 
Board of the W. N. M. A. has been planned 
for April 18, 19 and 20. The members 
will meet at Senexet Pines, Putnam, Conn. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


A LETTER FROM PALESTINE 


A few months ago the National Young 
People’s Christian Union, in reply to a 
communication received from Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, president of the American Jewish 
Congress, endorsed a statement sent to 
Neville Chamberlain. This document 
urged the British Government not to 
withdraw its protective support from the 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

Recently we have received a letter from 
A. L. Barnard of Haifa, Palestine, in ap- 
preciation of this action on the part of his 
Christian brothers. 


Dear Friends: 


It gives me great honor and pleasure to 
address you, to express my gratitude and 
extend to you my sincere thanks for your 
good-will, and kind act of justice, of endors- 
ing the appeal sent to Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain in behalf of the Jewish people in 
their hard struggle to reclaim by right their 
national homeland, and to establish them- 
selves again in the land of their inheritance, 
to avoid the persecution and racial dis- 
crimination of the barbarous dictatorial 
governments of Europe. 

The appeal signed by the American 
clergy and professional men will remain a 
historical document. 

The wonderful progress accomplished 
by the Jewish people in Palestine within 
the past fifteen years of my residing here 
is indescribable. Cities that were rem- 
nants of old ruins and land that was deso- 
late—the Jewish people made a paradise 
out of that oasis while all the time being 
under the Moslem Arab control. They 
built new cities and suburbs with buildings 
of the most modern construction, indus- 
trial sections with manufacturing plants 
worked with tractors, and dairies with 
modern sanitary installations. They 


planted orange groves that exported last 
year over 10,000,000 boxes of citrate 
fruits, harnessed the River Jordan to 
generate electricity for light and power, 
solved the water problem by drilling wells 
and installing pipe lines and water towers 
to supply water for the farms and orange 
groves, extracted tons of potash from the 
Dead Sea; and all of these were created by 
the Jewish people as if by magic, all was 
done with Jewish private capital and 
private undertaking, all was done by 
the effort, energy, and ambition of the 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish immi- 
grants. 

The Palestine Exhibit at the coming 
World’s Fair in New York City showing 
Palestine’s agricultural and industrial 
products produced by Jewish hands and 
skill will be of great interest to the mil- 
lions of visitors, and may prove that the 
Jews of Palestine do not need contribu- 
tions and donations. All they need is a 
free and open door to Jewish immigration 
on both sides of the Jordan without any 
restrictions by the British Government, 
and the Jewish problem in Palestine will 
be solved. 

Let us hope for the realization of the 
prophecy, ‘And no more shall nation rise 
against nation, and all of the people shall 
recognize the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Men.’ I repeat the words 
of the prophet Malachi, chapter 2, verse 
10: ‘Have we not all one father? Hath 
not one God created us? Why do we deal 
treacherously every man against his 
brother, profaning the covenant of our 
fathers?” 

With my heartiest wishes that the 
year 1939 may bring us all the blessed 
peace on earth and good-will to men, 

I am very respectfully yours, 


A. L. Barnard. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Harold H. Niles, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Bridgeport, Conn., 
reports much interest in the radio programs 
broadcast from Station WICC under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention. Mr. Niles is conducting a 
weekly feature entitled Current Com- 
ment. On March 18, he used as the basis 
of his talk the report of the Laymen’s 
League of the Unitarian Church on ‘‘The 
Functions of the Church.” The program 
goes on the air on Mondays at 3.30 p. m. 


Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone, manager of 
the Publishing House, was the chapel 
speaker at Tufts College, March 14 and 16. 
Dr. Lalone spoke at the Peabody Uni- 
versalist Midweek Round Table Meeting 
Wednesday evening, March 15. 


Norman Walters of Middleport, N. Y., 
prominent layman and superintendent of 
the church school for many years, started 
south with his wife on Feb. 21 to visit 
a number of southern mission points, only 
to experience a road accident near Scran- 
ton, Pa., on Feb. 22 which disabled their 
car and sent them back to Middleport. 
Neither was seriously hurt. Since their 
return informal balloting for mayor of 
Middleport has taken place, and Mr. 
Walters has received a lead of 195 votes. 


Mrs. Stanley Manning, wife of our 
minister in Hartford, was especially in- 
terested in a recent Leader article about 
Samuel Howe, who built the Wayside 
Inn in 1686, for she is a direct descendant 
in the eighth generation. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose will give his illus- 
trated portrayal of Handel’s ‘‘Messiah”’ 
at the First Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C., Sunday, March 26. 
He will be assisted by the full choir. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, the General 
Superintendent, left the office on March 18 
for a trip into the Middle West. He 
preached at the morning service in the 
Floral Park, N. Y., Universalist church 
on March 19. On Tuesday, March 21, he 
spoke at a regional rally of representatives 
from the Horton, East Liberty, Lansing 
and Grand Rapids, Mich., churches, and 
the next day he preached at a noonday 
union Lenten service at Jackson, Mich., 
under the auspices of the Jackson Minis- 
terial Association. That evening he at- 
tended a parish dinner at the East Liberty 
church and conferred with officials of the 
Lansing and Grand Rapids churches on 
Thursday and Friday, March 23 and 24. 
During the following week, he will preach 
at the morning service at St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, on Sunday, March 26, visit 
Minneapolis, Church of the Redeemer, on 
Monday and attend a rally at the Joliet, 
Iil., church on Wednesday evening, March 
29. On Sunday, April 2, he will attend the 


meeting of the Kansas Universalist Con- 
vention at Junction City and perform the 
ordination service for Donald King. 


Rey. Elmer D. Colcord of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., and Dr. Edson Reifsnider of 
Pasadena, Calif., have accepted member- 
ship on the Wayside Community Pulpit 
Committee in place of Rev. H. P. Morrell 
(deceased) and Hon. Harold E. Sweet 
(resigned). 


Edwin B. Wilson, now editor of The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, will observe on Sun- 
day, March 26, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his election as president of the 
Y. P. C. U. of All Souls Church, Brooklyn. 
He will be the speaker at a meeting of the 
union on that day. 


Owing to the serious illness of Rev. 
Hendrik Vossema, minister of the church 
in East Boston, Mass., Miss Beulah S. 
Cone conducted the Sunday morning ser- 
vice on March 12, and Dr. Coons was the 
preacher on March 19. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington 
preached in historic Foundry Methodist 
Episcopal Church March 16, and at Grace 
Baptist Church at the evening service 
Sunday, March 19. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, 
Calif., has been on a trip recently to Death 
Valley and other parts of the great Amer- 
ican Desert, where the desert blossoms 
afford such a magnificent spectacle in the 
spring. 

Miss Dorothy Etz, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Roger F. Etz, is at the Lawrence 
Memorial Hospital, Medford, recovering 
from an operation performed on Sunday, 
March 19. 

Rey. Robert Scott Kellerman contrib- 
uted an interesting article to Unity for 
March 20 on “The Life and Death of a 
Church.” ; 

Prof. George Stewart Miller, acting 
president of Tufts College after the death 
of Dr. Cousens, has been elected vice- 
president of the college and dean of the 
faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Dean Frank T. Wren of Tufts, after a 
lifetime of fine service in education, will 
retire at the end of the present college year. 


Maine 


Guilford.—Rev. George H. Welch, pas- 
tor. On Women’s Dedication Day, March 
8, fifty-four from the churches of Dover- 
Foxcroft, Sangerville and Guilford met 
at the Guilford church to spend an after- 
noon in consideration of ““The Vision and 
the Task.” Since this year is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the beginning of the work of 
Rev. R. H. Aldrich in this section, it was 
decided by the committee that the work 
and sacrificial spirit of Mr. Aldrich, who 
inspired the erection of the church build- 


ings in Guilford and Sangerville; the work 
of the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., in 
Dover-Foxcroft; and the service rendered 
by Rev. Hannah J. Powell in Sangerville, 
be made the basis of an exemplary pat- 
tern of life. Mrs. Laura Prey read a paper 
written by Mrs. Edna Lewis of Sangerville 
for Miss Powell; Miss Ida Folsom of Dover- 
Foxcroft spoke of Dr. Earle, and Mrs. R. 
H. Marsh of Guilford spoke of Mr. Al- 
drich. Mrs. Pearl Hutchinson of Dexter 
made the address on “The Vision and the 
Task.” Mrs. Beatrice Welch presided at 
this service, which was arranged by Mrs. 
Welch, Mrs. N. N. Seales and Mrs. C. S. 
Douglass. A tea, presided over by Mrs. 
J. H. French and Mrs. R. H. Marsh, both 
of whom worked with Mr. Aldrich, was 
served by the Guilford ladies. 


Massachusetts 


Marlboro.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. At the annual meeting of the John 
F. Cotting men’s club, at the home of 
George B. Herrick, the following officers 
were elected: President, Frank P. Thrasher; 
vice-president, George M. Moore; secre- 
tary, George M. Coxson; treasurer, George 
Smith. A code of by-laws was adopted 
and a committee composed of George 
Smith, George B. Herrick and Rev. Ar- 
thur M. Soule was appointed to arrange 
for the annual parish supper March 21. 
Reports of officers were heard and a talk 
was given by Rev. Arthur W. Webster of 
South Weymouth. The men’s club was 
entertained Monday evening, March 6, 
by the men’s club of the Methodist church. 
On Tuesday evening, April 4, a supper will 
be served in this church and an enter- 
tainment furnished members and guests 
from the Methodist church men’s club. 
The union Lenten service was held in this 
church Wednesday, March 8. Dr. Cum- 
mins, General Superintendent, preached 
the sermon. Harrison E. Brigham, for 
over sixty years leader of an orchestra, 
died recently. Mr. Brigham for years was 
a great help in the work of the church, 
particularly in music. He and Mrs. 
Brigham observed quietly in January their 
fifty-seventh wedding anniversary. An- 
other faithful worker in the church, Louis 
F. Putnam, recently observed his eighty- 
fourth birthday anniversary. 

Roxbury.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., acting pastor. On March 12, R. 
Franz Reissmann completed forty-five 
years of service as organist of the Roxbury 
church. During that time he has never 
missed a Sunday morning service. Dr. 
Huntley paid tribute to his loyalty to the 
church and spoke in high praise of his gifts 
as a musician. Members of the parish 
deeply appreciate Mr. Reissmann’s faith- 
fulness. 

New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. The World Day of Prayer was 
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-observed in this church, the pastor’s wife 
having charge of the service. Women from 
twelve or fifteen of the local churches took 
part, prayers being offered in seven dif- 
‘ferent languages by as many nationalities. 
Miss Alice Taggart, a retired schoolteacher, 
‘gave a report of the Madras Conference. 
At the close of the service Mrs. Willis, 
assisted by several ladies of the parish, 
‘served tea in the vestry to the pastors’ 
wives. The Merrimack Valley Conference 
held in Portsmouth was attended by six- 
teen members of the Y. P. C. U. On the 
‘evening of March 7 the young people were 
hosts to a large group of Polish young 
people. A brief organ recital was fol- 
lowed by a few words of welcome by Forest 
Berglund, president of the Y. P. C. U. 
Mr. Engvall, pastor of the local Unitarian 
church, briefly explained the Unitarian 
‘belief. Mr. Willis then presented the Uni- 
-versalist attitude. Father Krupski ex- 
pressed his pleasure at being present, saying 
that he heartily accepts the basic teachings 
of the Universalist Church. All retired to 
‘the vestry for games and light refresh- 
™ments. 


Pennsylvania 


Scranton.—Reyv. Robert H. Barber, 
pastor. Loyalty month closed with record 
Sunday morning attendances. Young 
People’s Sunday was observed Feb. 5. 
The Laymen’s Sunday service was preceded 
‘by a laymen’s breakfast at which Richard 
Mathews, head of the Christian Educa- 
‘tion Department of the United Churches, 
‘talked on a layman’s duty to the church. 
At the morning service Austin Long, busi- 
ness secretary of the Y. M. C. A., de- 
livered the sermon. Family Sunday the 
minister preached on “Your House for 
‘God.”” Women’s Sunday followed, with 
Mrs. Robert H. Barber acting as leader. 
‘Seven women took part in an impressive 
candlelight service. The sermon was 
delivered by Mrs. Mary Hallet, Sunday 
school teacher and author of “Their 
Names Remain.” The Sunday school has 
‘been reorganized, with a new class in the 
primary department and a merger of the 
women’s class and the men’s class into 
‘the adult class. A junior choir, organized 
‘by Norvelle Taylor, made its first appear- 
-ance at the first Sunday Lenten service. 
The women sponsored a reading by Mrs. 
Harold Conrad of Robert Sherwood’s ‘‘Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois.” The minister has 
‘been invited to speak at one of the mid- 
‘week Lenten services of the Plymouth 
‘Congregational Church, and to preach one 
of the union Holy Week sermons at the 
Strand Theater, sponsored by the United 
‘Churches of Lackawana County. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


The Universalist church of Bridgeport, 
‘Conn., will entertain the fourth annual re- 
‘union of the young people and friends of 
Murray Grove, on Saturday, April 1, and 
‘Sunday, April 2. 

Started as a project of the Young 


People’s Association of Murray Grove in 
1935, highly successful reunions have thus 
far been held in Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., in the three 
past years. They attract several hundred 
Murray Grove enthusiasts from all points 
within reasonable distance, and the ban- 
quet on Saturday evening, with dancing 
and entertainment, the service at’ the 
local church Sunday morning, and the 
meeting of the young people, are parts of 
a memorable occasion. ‘ 
Reservations for the banquet and over- 
night accommodations should be made at 
once through Miss Ruth Barratt, 782 
Norman Street, Bridgeport, Conn. All 
Universalists everywhere are invited. 
WG. ser. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 286) 
have the organic coherence that belongs 
to the record of an inward drama. Their 
cumulative effect, if they were properly 
arranged, would be many times that of 
their sum when each is read singly.”’ 

Here is a book delightful alike to the 
serious student of poetry and to the or- 
dinary lay reader. It makes us proud of 
this New England poet, so completely 
indigenous—‘‘as native as a blueberry” 
as the author puts it, who was able to give 
to the commonplace of her limited ex- 
perience the verity of beauty and univer- 
sality, and to express it for us with 
spontaneity, a “feeling of momentousness,”’ 
and a homely cadence that is well nigh 
inimitable. Reading her lines with Pro- 
fessor Whicher, one is quickened to her 
facility in varying simple rhythms with 
ordinary speech cadences, to a certain 
daintiness and preciousness of expression, 
to a certain childlike directness, and to the 
unusual imaginative quality of her verse. 
Who could sense her feeling about the in- 
calculable quality of beauty in these lines 
without feeling compulsion to delve deeper 
into her stores? 


“Overtake the creases 
In the meadow when the wind 
Runs his fingers thro’ it? 
Deity will see to it 
That you never do it.” 
Dorothy Lalone. 
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DEATH OF REV. HENDRIK 
VOSSEMA 


Rev. Hendrik Vossema, seventy-one, of 
18 Vine Street, Medford, pastor of All 
Souls Universalist Church, East Boston, 
died Sunday, March 19, after a short ill- 
ness. Funeral services were held Wednes- 
day following, at two p.m.,at the church. 

Mr. Vossema was born in Holland, 
where he was graduated from the normal 
school at Groningen, teaching two years 
in the schools of that city before coming to 
this country to attend the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. He was graduated from 
Meadville in 1895 and took a graduate 


course at Tufts College Divinity School the 
following year. He was ordained in 1896. 

Before coming to New England, Mr. 
Vossema held pastorates in Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana and Halifax, N. S. 
From 1903 to 1908 he served as pastor of 
the Universalist church in Attleboro, 
leaving there to accept the pulpit at the 
Church of Our Father, Reading, Pa. 

After holding a pastorate in Somerville 
from 1913 to 1921, he went to the First 
Universalist Church in Medford. In 1930 
he accepted a call to All Souls Church, 
where he remained until his death. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Ida O. 
Vossema.—Boston Herald. 

Mr. Vossema was a faithful friend and 
pastor, intensely devoted to his adopted 
country and to his adopted church. His 
tall figure, his friendly face, his interesting 
and pertinent questions about matters 
under discussion, will be greatly missed in 
Universalist Conventions and meetings. 
He had the deep satisfaction of remaining 
in service until the end of life. 

a A 


LIBERAL YOUTH RALLY IN 
BOSTON 


Prof. Ivan Getting of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, former sec- 
retary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the International Religious Fellow- 
ship, are to be speakers at a Liberal Youth 
Rally at the Arlington Street Church on 
Sunday (March 26) at 4 p. m. 

Sponsored by the American Committee 
of the International Religious Fellowship, 
of which the Y. P. C. U. and the Y. P. 
R. U. are member groups, the subject to be 
discussed is Czechoslovakia. 

Professor Getting, who is a member of 
the Civics Department at Harvard, is well 
qualified to speak on Czechoslovakia, for 
he was educated there and has been actively 
connected with affairs there. His father 
was associated with President Masaryk in 
freeing Czechoslovakia and worked with 
President Benes more recently. He be- 
came a member of the legation from that 
country to Washington and was afterwards 
consul-general at Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Robert Dexter recently returned 
from Czechoslovakia, and will report on 
conditions as he found them there. 

Rev. Jeffrey W. Campbell is field secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Movement 
in New England. He was elected president 
of the I. R. F. at the meeting at Leersum, 
Holland, during August, 1938, the first 
American to be so honored. He was also in 
attendance at the conference in Oxford in 
1937. During his visits to Europe he 
visited several countries and his contacts 
with the liberal youth groups brought him 
a wealth of information from various 
countries. He holds both Unitarian and 
Universalist fellowships. 

The Youth Rally will continue until 
7.80. At 6.30 a supper will be served in 
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charge of the young people of the Arlington 
Street Church. 

The American committee of the I. R. F. 
which is sponsoring the rally is composed 
of three Universalists and three Unitarians. 
Members from the Unitarian group are 
Nancy Atherton of Boston, Helen Barnard 
of Nashua, N. H., and Howard H. Searles 
of Marlboro, Mass., and the Universalists 
are William E. Gardner, executive secre- 
tary of the Y. P. C. U., Marjorie P. Upton 
of Salem, Mass., and Lawrence Shorey of 
Portsmouth, N. H. Rev. Jeffrey W. Camp- 
bell is a member ex-officio. 


Obituary 


George E. Marshall 


George E. Marshall of Lowell, Mass., died at his 
home on Warwick St. on Wednesday, Feb. 15, at the 
age of eighty-one years. As a youth he joined the 
Second Universalist Society of Lowell in the old 
Shattuck Street Church. He was a deacon for a num- 
ber of years and for thirty-five years was the care- 
taker of Grace Universalist Church. He had the 
unique record of never being late or absent from duty 
in all those years. 

The funeral service was held in the church on 
Saturday, Feb. 18, at 2 p. m. The church was filled 
with officers, members and friends. 

George W. Randall, treasurer of the church, had 
charge of the funeral under the direction of John 
Weinbeck, the undertaker, also a member of the 
ehurch. Clayton R. Kimball played appropriate 
organ selections. The trustees acted as bearers. 
The pastor, Rev. Isaac Smith, officiated. 


Notices 
KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas Universalist 
Convention will be held in the Universalist church at 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Christianity and History 


April 10. The Problem in Its Initial Stages 
(to A. D. 500). 

April 17. The Period of Uncertainty (A. D. 
500-A. D. 1500). 

April 24. Revival and Expansion (A. D. 1500- 
A.D. 1815). 

May 


1. The Great Century (A. D. 1815- 
A. D. 1914). 
May 8. The Latest Age(A. D. 1914-A. D. 
1938) and a Suggested Answer. 
By 


Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., D.D. 


D. Willis James, Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History in Yale University. 


On Monday Afternoons 
April 10, 17, 24, and May 1, 8. 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


Boston 


41 Bromfield St. 


Junction City, Sunday, April 2, 1939. Donald B. 
King will be ordained at the same place and time. 
W.G. Price, Secretary. 
ae a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF FELLOW- 
SHIP 


Jan. 6, 1939. Accepted transfer of Rev. Albert W. 
Altenbern from the Kansas Convention. 
Feb. 14, 1939. Transferred Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton to the Massachusetts Convention. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
* 
“SONGS OF WORK AND WORSHIP”? WANTED 


If any church has fifteen copies of “Songs of 
Work and Worship,” and would like to give them toa 
Universalist school or sell very reasonably, please 
write to D. J. Brown, care of Universalist Publishing 
House. 


nee Yau: Ee Schsal Supplies 
from Your Publishing House 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hit 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. «- 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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WE CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


EASTER SUPPLIES 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
—combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B:. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., ’D.D. 

Graduate, Rubl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“ There is one world, a dog’s world, a world of bones 
and kennels and chains and muzzles, and hunts and 
fights; and there is a man’s world, a world of ideas, of 


beauty, of thought. 
In one, men are slaves, in the other, they are free. . . 
The passport to this happy land is a liberal education.” 

— Dean William F. Russell. 


The one is base, the other good. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 
The doctor threw up his hands in horror. 


““My good woman!” he exclaimed, “‘you 
are stouter than ever! Have you been 


following the treatment I prescribed? Are i H E H E L P E R 
you quite sure that you ate exactly what 
I ordered? 
“Everything,” replied the patient. 3 : 
“And nothing else?” Third Quarter 9 1939 
“Nothing whatever,” she replied, ‘“‘ex- 
cept, of course, my ordinary meals.”— Ready for use A pri l 1 
Des Moines Register. 


* * 


Mrs. Brown was displaying a large 
lampshade she had just bought. 
“Isn’t that perfectly lovely, my dear? 


And it cost only ten dollars!” 

Her husband. looked anything but eC CVE O ment 
pleased. 

“Tf you wear that to church tomorrow 


you'll go alone,”’ he said. ‘‘There’s a limit H 
to everything, including hats!”’—Tit-Bits. | O Um Nn Ure 


> Ss 


Little Mary’s father had denied her a 
pleasure which she had expected to enjoy. By C ARL H. OLSON 
That night, when she said her prayers, she 
concluded with the petition: ‘“‘And please 
don’t give Daddy any more children. He 
don’t know how to treat those he’s got 
now. ’—Portland Herald. 


+ * GO Nel nies 
Employer: “Say, boy, these are not ref- ; 
erences. Lesson A Glimpse of the Goal 
Office boy (trying for job): “But I : 
SAEs ee) Pan Foe | Lesson The Maintenance of Good Health 
aes of ao BEF a anor death Lesson An Objective Attitude 
certificates!’’— Kansas City Star. i : 
» Lesson Insight into One’s Own Conduct 
& 
Mrs. Johns: “Is Mrs. Amos a well in- Lesson Attention to the Present Situation 
formed woman?” fa 
Mrs. Walters: ‘Yes, indeed—her cook Lesson Planned Activity 
has lived with all the other families in the : : 
neighborhood!’’—Bangor Commercial. Lesson Satisfy Ing Work 
esson VIII Rest and Recreation 
“The sawdust resulting from the saw- : 
ing of a diamond is black.” We just Lesson IX A Sense of Proportion 
thought we'd let you know in case you were Lesson X_ Tolerance and Conviction 
thinking of sawing any diamonds on the ; q : 
clean tableclothExchange. Lesson XI _ A Confidential Attitude with Some Other 
* * 


Lesson Normal Social Participation 


still alive today what do you think he Lesson XIII Summary and Conclusion 
would be doing?” 


Smart Alec: ‘‘Drawing the old-age pen- 


sion, sir.”’—Calgary Herald. 
os ee 


Teacher: ‘‘Now, boys, if Napoleon were 


Yearly Subscription, 75 cents 
20 cents per single copy 


Doctor: “The best thing for you would 
be a sea voyage. Can you manage it?” 

Patient: “Rather, doctor! I am cap- 
tain of a transatlantic liner.’-—Royal 
Arcanum Bulletin. 


* ** 


Order from 


“How nicely you have made your bed, 
sonny,” said his mother one morning. 


“[ haven’t-aiade!tt;” He keplied Alert Universalist Publishing House 


out of it carefully.’’—Quebec Chronicle. 
ee 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Why the bagpipe player always walks 
briskly as he plays is now explained by one 
of them. A moving target is always 
harder to hit—Exchange. 


